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LortlUngs, Christmas loves good drinking, 

"Wines of Gascoigne, France, Anjou, 
English Ale that drives out thinking, 

Prince of Liquors, old or new. 
Every neighbour shares the bowl, 
Drinks of the spicy liquor deep ; 
Drinks his fill without control. 
Till he dro-svns his care in sloop. 

—CaroUst of XIII, Cent. 

Poor wretch ! I don't fancy that anything pays 
For toiling and moiling ; I live all my days 
A sort of a god, with my bakky and jug. 
And as jolly and snug as a bug in a nig. 
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PREPACE. 



"For v)hd we are going to receive may the Lord make 
U8 trulif thankful! " 

Waiter, bring in the Beer and ^ Baccy, 
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"A QUIET PIPE"; 

A CHRISTMAS STORYi 



c>^ MUST apologisG to those of ray 
51 readers who turn to this sketch 
(^ in all the serene plenitude of the 
gold-rimraed spectacles of hypercriti- 
cism, but, platitude or no platitude, it 
certainly wcis Christmas Eve ; and the 
reason that I remember it in this some- 
what brusque manner is that I was in a 
devil of a temper. 

And so would you have been in a 
temper had you experienced what I had 
to go through on thftt memorable even- 
ing. 

In the first place, I must explain to 
you that I am a law student, and 
althougk I am full to the brim of laud- 
able amoition and good resolutions, I 
regret to say that I have two unconquer- 
able passions which play the deuce with 
hard reading, and they are sinoking and 
pretty women. The glowing sun of a 
smiling female face dissipates my best 
and strongest resobitions like feathery 
clouds on a midsummer sky; and in 
that crucible of philosophy which ordi- 
nary men call a pipe, I seem to quiz all 
those soaring aspirations which were 
the dreams of a promising youth, and 
the hopes which induced the best of 
fathers to pinch and scrape in order to 
send me to the Temple. Tobacco is, to 
be sure, a glorious thing. I am told that 
no end of our literary great guns 
grind out their ponderous volumes with 
pipes !n their mouths, and for my part 
—although I cannot say I have found 
it particularly useful in elucidating the 
mysteries of Coke and Blackstone— I 
do not care a fig who is my uncle when 
I am lazily enjoying a quiet pipe over 
the fire in my chambers. And what a 
collection of pipes I have ! And how 



have I coloured therti all ! They ard 
simply a treat to look at, and when I 
send down to the old people peilodioally 
for extra remittances for my '* Com- 
mons," they little know how much is 
wanted to pay for the pipes 1 am going 
to colour, or to wax the old ones I have 
coloured. And every one of my pipes 
has a name and a ]>edigree, and, like the 
incorrigible <dd maid that I am, they are 
all put away in the most mathematical 
order, with their names and pedigrees 
inscribed on pieces of paper, and packed 
in the bowl. 

Now, to come back to my story, I 
must tell you that on this particular 
Christmas Eve I was from the first very 
down in the mouth. Dearly as I love 
my bachelor chamber life— I think it 
was Disraeli who said that the only 
really free man was he \rho lived in 
chambers— there are a few occasions in 
the year when I appreciate home quite 
as much, and one of them is Christmas. 
In my part of the country we keep 
up Christmas in thoroughly ortho- 
dox style. We go in for all the 
paraphernalia of Yule logs, Christmas- 
trees, holly and mistletoe, plum-pudding 
and minoe pies, and I doirt know what 
besides ; and we are all so jolly and 
happy — from the old people down to 
my Tm-ks of young nephews and nieces 
— that I would forfeit anything rather 
than miss a Christmas at home. But, 
as our lady novelists are so fond of say- 
ing, ** the fiat had ^one forth ;" two 
days before I had received a letter from 
home saying that my little sister, who 
for about a week had been enjoying the 
luxuries of London life on a visit to 
one of her schoolfellows had, as a result, 
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come home with typhus strong upon 
her, and so I was told that I must 
Christmas in the Temple — and, need I 
say, I was very wretched. Then, to add 
to my misery, the weather in London 
was beastly. The Annual writers can 
say what they like about "the snow 
lying lightly on the ground," about 
*'the clear wintry atmosphere," and 
the "crisp frost," but all I can say is 
that if they are Cockneys they know 
nothing at all about it. If I were in 
their place I would give up writing 
about Christmas, unless I could iiud 
the materials for romance in slush, and 
fog, and mugginess. 

All this made me miserable ; it was 
something else that put me out of 
temper. 

The windowj of my chambers look 
out upon a skylight, which forms a kind 
of square of giass, surrounded with 
other windows. On the right and left, 
the diggings had been vacant for a very 
long time ; but opposite lived an old 
fogey of a solicitor s clerk, with his only 
daughter— a pretty girl, with sparkling 
brown eyes, and a lot of laughiDg, 
crimped hair, with whom I used to 
have many a jolly chat in the day time 
when her father was busy earning six- 
and-eightpences, and I ought to have 
been listening to learned decisions in 
her Majesty's Courts of Law. On the 
Christmas Eve of which I am writing, 
Cissy— oh 1 I found out a long time ago 
that her name was Cissy—was sitting 
at her window, hanging up a piece of 
mistletoe, and waiting for her father 
to come home, and I, who had been 
enjoying a contemplative pipe, was 
just going to raise my window, and 
wish her a Merry Christmas, when my 
door was flung open, and in rushed ths^ 
consiunmate ass, Jenkyns. 

" HuUo ! old feUah,^' he said, with 
his unbearable drawl, *' heard you were 
all alone, and so I thought I'd just give 
you a look up." 

I expressed my acknowledgments in 
9» bearish a manner as I coiud, and in 



what I intended for a modt s^krcastk 
tone of voice, I asked him to take a 
chair. Instead of doing that he came 
straight to the window, and stuck his 
eyeglass in his eye. Jenkyns, I must 
mention, is on the Stock Exchange, 
and after business hours employs one 
hand in trimming his moustanhios, 
and the other in fixing his eyeglass; 
and his great idea — of course, out of 
business hours — is that he is irre- 
sistible wherever a petticoat is con- 
cerned. 

"Why, Trevor," he drawled again, 
I'll be hanged if there isn't a female 
yonder — and a pretty one, by all thaf s 
amourous. ^ So this is what you like a 
quiet pipe in chambers for ; this is whr 
you find solitude so charming. AH 
right, my dear fellow," he conlinued 
patronizingly, as he laid his hand on my 
shoulder, "I won't cut you out. But 
look ! " 

And he suddenly raised his band to 
point over the way, knocking, ill he did 
so, my splendid Dutch clay— a marvd 
of colouring, which I called my Vau 
Ti'omp — ^into smithereens. I had no 
time to kick up a row with him, for on 
the other side of the way Cissy's father 
had just come home and had discovered 
his daughter, as he evidently imagined, 
carrying on a pantomimic conversation 
with a couple of young men. The old 
gentleman seemed to be furious and 
raising no end of a dust, sometimes 
pointing over at us and at others indica- 
ting the remoteness of his room, as mucii 
as to say that Cissy's place was some- 
where in the background. At last he 
let down the blinds. I turned blankly 
to Jenkyns. He — the ineffable idiot- 
seemed to take it all as a great joke ajid 
was laughing as if unaware that the 
tension of his skin was limited. I 
turned moodily and threw myself iiilo 
an arm-chair. 

" Oh ! if you take it so to heart, mf 
dear fellow, I'll leave you," saia 
Jenkyns, walking to the door. ''TX 
ta \ By the way, X am sorry about 1^ 



pipe ;" and the door slammed after him. 
^The mention of the pipe recalled me 
to a. sense of another of my troubles. I 
jumped up with a yell, and rushed to 
the door, out Jenkyns had gone. 

Can you doubt that I was in a devil 
of a temper? 

I went to my pipe-drawer and ten- 
derly took out a splendidly coloured 
Turk's-head pipe in meerschaum, which 
I called La Favorita and only smoked 
on rare occasions. I loaded it and lit it 
aud threw myself on my horsehair sofa, 
determined to be calm. I puffed away, 
first sharply and furiously, and then as 
I warmed with the splendid aroma of 
the tobacco, my puffs became slower 
and more deliberate, and my thoughts 
seemed to acquire rather a roseate hue. 
As the peal of the church bells, which 
sang of so much peace and good-will, 
reverberated through my rooms, I felt 
again at peace with all the world. 
♦ * * 

I had not been lying thus long when, to 
my astonishment, the door of my room 
opened again, silently and almost 
weirdly, and who should walk in, of all 
pM«ons in the world, but Cissy. Tears 
were in her eyes, and she seemed very 
frightened. I jumped up and rushed 
towards her. 

** Cissy,'* I exclaimed, " I am so glad 
you have come; I thought I should 
never see you again." 

**Hush!" she answered, as she put 
the prettiest of taper fingers on the rosi- 
est of Cupid lips, '* you must'nt talk 
like that, Arthur ; I have come to say 
good-bye, for we are going away, and 
papa says that it is wicked for me to 
have anything to do with yon." 
** Wicked ! O, Cissy—" 
** Hush ! " she said again, with the 
same significant gesture, as she fur- 
tively looked down stairs, evidently 
afraid of somebody coming. Then she 
turned to me again, looking almost 
happy through her tears. 

" What a beautiful pipe you are 
smoking, Arthur ! " 



I could not repress the Ked Biding- 
hoodish reply : 

*• What beautiful eyes you have, my 
darling ! " 

She put her hand into her pocket, 
and took out a parcel neatly done up in 
tissue paper, and, taking no notice of 
my impassioned exclamation, she said : 

** What will you give me, Arthur, if 
I make you a present of this pouch 
which I have embroidered fqj you, as a 
souvenir ? " 

'• What ? " I exclaimed, as I clasped 
her in my arms ; " why this— and this 
— and this ! " and I kissed her lips over 
and over again. 

She slid, however, from my grasp, 
and in a second the door was slammed, 
and she had disappeared. 

The next day 1 made enquiries as to 
where Cissy and her father had gone, 
and I was told they had taken up their 
abode somewhere on the Great Western 
line. I immediately packed up my 
portmanteau, determined to find her 
out. As I was leaving my chambers, 
my foot kicked against a small tissue 
paper parcel on the floor. I eagerly 
opened it, and found inside a beautiful 
tobacco pouch, worked with the initials 
"C. A." in a true lover's knot. I 
kissed the prettv trifle over and over 
again, and taen hurried away to Pad- 
dington to catch my train. 

I vegetated in Buckinghamshire for 
weeks, employing every detective 
art • to discover the whereabouts of 
Citasy, but all to * no purpose. I became 
thoroughly demoralised. Jenkyns 
found me out down there, and smashed 
my favourite pipe— Xa Favorita — for 
me, an J, what with one thing and the 
other, I ceased even to smoke rationally. 
At last I resolved to go back to London. 
It was a beautiful spring evening 
when I arrived, and I went for a long 
walk in a very favourite district of 
mine, not far from Highgate. I sat 
down at a table outside a rustic tavern, 
where I espied several of my friends, all 
eager to know what had become of mo. 
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"Well t siad what brought vou back 
to town ? " said one who had listened 
patiently to my tale of how I had been 
rusticating in order to read up my 
Homan law. 

" ! I should have been there yet," 
I answered, as I took a pull at my 
tankard, in order to refresh my memory, 
'*if it had not been for Jenkyns." 

'*What! wsus Jenkyns down there. 
Give me a4fcipe of tobacco." 

"Yes," I replied, as I passed my 
tobacco-pouch, **and he smashed my 
best pipe for me." 

" How was that ? " 

**He rushed into my rooms one day 
— I don't know where the deuce he 
came from — and insisted upon borrow- 
ing the pipe. Widhing to get rid of him, 
I lent it him on his solemn promise 
that he would return it in the evening. 
I waited anxiously for him until mid- 
night, and then he came back half- 
seas over, and with my pipe in three 
pieces." 

"And what did you say to him ? " 

"Nothing." 

'* You took it philosophically, I sup- 
pose, and the next day you smoked 
another pipe ?. " 

*' The next day," I said emphatically, 
" I packed my portmanteau, took the 
first train to London, and here I am." 

At this moment an old man and a 
girl passed along the road, evidently 
begging. The girl was singing a simple 
plaintive song, which .seemed famfliar 
to me. 

''Dear me," I exclaimed, *'I could 
almost swear I had heard that voice 
before. Poor people," I added pity- 
ingly, " they seem in very bad btraits." 

I seized my pouch and emptied the 
contents on the table, and, dropping a 
shilling into it, I called upon my com- 
panions to follow my example. In a few 
minutes the pouch was full, and, taking 
it in my hands, I went towards the 
girl and offered it to hei. She turned 
roiind and discovered to my astoaished 
gaze the face of Cissy. 



"Thank you, Arthur." she said, look- 
ing at my pouch — the pouch — ^with 
an air of sublime resignation, "my 
present seems to have prospered more 
with you than your souvenir has with 
me." 

" Ah ! Cissy," I exclaimed reproach- 
fully, "why did you leave me. My 
souvenir was honourably meant, and U 
you will only love me a little now,** I 
aided passionately, " we have still » 
lifetime of happiness before us. ** 

I again clasped her in my arms, and 

this time she did not resist me. 
* * ♦ 

*' Wake up, my friend, wake up, aad 
look over there !" and I felt somebody 
grabbing excitedly at my shoulder. 

I jumped up from the sofa, aud as I 
did so, dropped my favourite meer- 
schaum out of my lips, smashing^ it iflto 
three pieces. I looked up blankly, and 
there was Jenkyns pointing excitedly 
out of my window. Hardly qutle 
awake, I allowed my eyes to follow his 
finger, and what do you think I saw? 
There was the blind up in the room of 
the solicitor's clerk, showing quite a 
blaze of light, and under the piece 6( 
mistletoe hanging from the frameWoJt 
was the faithless Cissy, receiving sn^- 
ingly the embraces of a man I liftd 
never seen before, whilst her father w«s 
benignantly looking on. 

I rubbed my eyes and looked agtdif, 
but there was no mistake ; Cissy was 
not mine, she never ^ave me a xwuch, I 
never gave her a kiss, and— strange^ 
contradiction of all —my pipe was really 
broken. 

I must have looked queer, for even 
Jenkyns seemed moved. 

*• Cheer up, old fellow," he said, as ho 
wrung my hand, ** and come down into 
the country with me. I am thinking of 
an expedition into Buckinghamshire.'* 

"D — n you and Buckinghamshire 
both," I answered angrily ; and you wItt 
forgive me the strong language, go^d 
reader, for can you doubt that I WiS 
IN A DEVIL OF A TEMPER. 



CHETSTMAS AND CHRISTMAS PARE. 



^^HE Eve or Vigil of Christmas was 
i^ formerly distinguished by various 
^-^ sports and observances, which 
commenced about eight o'clock in the 
evening, when hot cakes and aJe were 
distributed, and carols were chanted. 
The singing was continued during the 
greater part of the night, whilst the 
xule log and Christmas candles shed 
their cheerful glow in the lordly man- 
sion and lowly cot. Although most of 
these s^tique customs have departed, 
banning the Yule log is still continued 
in some parts of England, more particu- 
larly in the north. Carol singing is of 
verj' ancient origin, and yet prevails on 
the Continent. In our island the fashion 
is nearly discarded ; where it is retained 
it has lost much of its original character, 
and it is now confined to the humbler 
classes. Leland remarks : "In the 
medell of the hall sat the deane and 
thoos of the king's chapell, whiche in- 
contynently after the king's f urst course 
singe a carall." Instead of the psalms 
for Christmas day being read, it was 
customary, particularly during the even- 
ing service, for these festal hymns to be 
chanted, when the voices of the whole 
congregation were united, the clerk con- 
cluding by wishing, in an audible voice. 
** A merry Christmas and happy Now 
Year to all the parishionera.'' The 
earliest known collection of carols sup- 
posed to have been published, is one of 
which the last leaf bears that it was 
printed by Wynkin de Worde in 1521. 
It is now in the Bodleian Library. 

In Queen's College, Oxford, it is cus- 
tomary for a boar's head to form part of 
the fare on Christmas day. It is deco- 
rated with a wreath of bays and rose- 
mary, and a lemon is placed in the 



mouth. This dish is carried into the 
ball on the shoulders of two men, pre- 
ceded by the scholars aud taberders, one 
of the latter, who is considered to have 
the finest voice, singing the following 
carol, aud all the members of the 
college assembled at dinner joining in 
the chorus : 

The boards head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 

Quot estis in convivio. 

Caput Apri defei'o, 

Reddens laudes Domliw, 

The boar's bead, as I understand, 
Is the rarest dish in all this land. 
Which thus bedecked with a gay gar- 
land, 

Let us servive canticOt 

Caput Apri dtfero, 

Reddens laudea Domino* 

Our steward hath provided this 
In honour of the King of BUss, 
Which on this day to be served is 

In reginensi atrio. 

Caput Apri deferOf 

Reddens laudes Domino, 

There is an older version of this carol 
given by Ritson in his book of Ancient 
Psalms. , This ceremony has reference 
to an antiquated story of a boar having 
ill days of yore been Idlled by a ta- 
berder of Queen's College with a Greek 
Testament. 

In the Isle of Man, an absurd and 
cruel custom formerly existed. Aftw 
divine service on Christmas Eve, which 
was performed at night, the i>eople 
hunted and killed a wren, which the^- 
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carried in much state to the church, 
and buried with many superstitious 
rites. In Spain, the festivities of Christ- 
mas Eve in the olden times were not of 
a very decorous character. All the 
shops, stalls, booths, and warehouses 
were illuminated and crowded with 
visitors— it was a time of general merri- 
ment. Every one who could afford it 
provided a supper, which invariably 
consisted of rice-milk, a turkey, a large 
tart, sweetmeats, and the best wines, 
according to the ability of the enter- 
tainer. The company spent much of 
the night in dancing and private thea- 
tricals. Before their separation a man- 
ger was represented, containing the 
virgin and the infant Jesus, surrounded 
by Joseph, the shepherds, an ox, and 
an ass. These were arranged on a little 
stage brilliantly illuminated. Some of 
these mangers were very costly, and 
frequently brought into Spain from Bo- 
hemia a short time before Christmas. 
During the celebraticm of midnight 
mass, the greatest license prevailed. 
The congregation pelted the priests 
with apples and chestnuts, the seqwidilla 
was played, and at the conclusion of 
the service i\iQ fandango was permitted. 
VallanciroSy or Christmas staves, set to 
the most popular airs, were sung ; but 
they bore no semblance of. devotion, and 
were performed in all the theatres dur- 
ing the first four weeks after Christmas. 
These unseemly and irreverent proceed- 
ings have, however, been discontinued 
for very many years. The Council of 
Braga, a.d. 563, strictly enjoined the 
commemoration of the Nativity, and 
directed anathemas to be pronounced 
on all those who did not duly honour 
this day of rejoicing. It was imagined 
by some, that as the Holy Child was 
bom in a manger, the da^ should be 
kept in fasting and humility ; but one 
of the Fathers observes, '^The con- 
tempt of the place was took off by the 
glory of the attendance and ministra- 
tions of angels." 
In the days of our forefathers, Christ- 



mas Day was that on whieh not oidy 
relations assembled, but the baronial 
hall was filled with retainers of evwy 
degree, '* keeping their Christinas holi- 
day ;" all partook of the bounty of thdr 
lord, which was bestowed with no 
sparing band. Besides the ponderous 
baron of beef, roasted kid, venison 
pasties, and innumerable other good 
things, the festive board was graced l^ 
a peacock, which, according to a manu- 
script in the possession of the Roy;ftl 
Society, was roasted, after which tbe 
feathers were replaced by a skiSal 
artiste. This manuscript says, ''Let 
hym (the peacock) coole awhile, attd 
take and iK>we h3rm in hys skvn, and 
gylde hys combe, and so serve hym for 
the last cours." The wassaU bow^ 
whose merits are the theme of many aa 
old Saxon ballad, was garlanded wll& 
holly and divers-coloured ribbons, and 
duly honoured by the "goodly com- 
panie ;" the evergreen which decoraled 
the groined roof of the ** bannered 
hall" 

*^ Looked down while pledging draughts 
were poured ; " 

and metheglin ' and hippocras went 
freely round. After the feast entered 
morris dancers, and the Lord of Mis- 
rule, with his attendants gorgeously 
attired, exhibited their **merrie m- 
ports '' amidst minstrelsy and mirthfid 
sounds. Then followed the danoe, in 
which moved in measured steps tiie 
stately dame and knightly oavaJi^. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, * brawls ' 
were much in fashion. These w«re 
figure dances, in which Sir Christopher 
Hatton greatly excelled : to this circum- 
stance, and to his graceful figure, moeh 
of his advancement in life has been 
attributed. Of ,tbis gentleman the poet 
Gray speaks in the following line r^ 

"My grave Lord-keeper led the brawli.'' 



Youth and age— rich and poot^^tffl 
participate in the mirth attendant vMtt 
the season* It was truly a joyoua 1aM% 
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and " merriment was a matter o£ public 
concernment." Huge logs blazea and 
crackled in the capacious chimney, and 
threw a bright glow over the old walla^ 
wainscotted with black oak, which was 
almost hidden by the garniture of 
Bcarlet-b^rried holly and pearly mistle- 
toe. A large piece of the latter was 
invariably suspended from the centre of 
the middle beam, beneath which many a 
young gallant saluted the blushing 
maiden, as she rested for a moment 
beneath the mischievous branch. 

In the olden times the festivities of 
Christmaa were such that a nobleman's 
establishment was considered incomplete 
unless it included persons whose only 
duty was to arrange them. The sove- 
reigns of England were wont to cele- 
brate this glorious anniversary with 
great pomp : the royal castle of Windsor 
has not unuequentiiy been chosen as the 
scene of princely mirth ; more particu- 
larly in the earlier days by William 
Bufos, Henry L, and John, and afc a 
later period by Queen Elizabeth. 

The 26th of December still retains the 
old appellation of * ' Boxing Day " from 
the practice of giving pioney to domes- 
tics and the servants of different trades- 
men. The origin of these Christmas 
boxes is rather obscure ; but it has been 
accoubted for in the following manner, 
which explanation is perhaps as satis- 
factory as any that can be obtained : — 
** The Bomish priests had masses said 
for almost everything. If a ship went 
out to the Indies the priests had a box 
in her imder the protection of some 
saint ; and for masses to be said for them 
to that saint, kc., the poor people must 
put something into tne priest's box, 
which was not opened tul the ship's 
return. 'Vhe mass at that time was 
called Chrisimasa ; the box called ChrUt- 
ifiass box, or money gathered against 
that time, that masses might be said by 
the priests to the saints to forgive the 
I)eople the debaucheries of that time ; 
and from this the servants had the 
liberty to get ^be bo^-money that they, 



too, inight be enabled to pay the priest 
for his masses, knowing well the trick 
of the proverb, * No penny, no pater- 
nosters.' " 

In the Book of Days we are told that 
geese, capons, pheasants drenched with 
amber-grease, and pies of cari>3'-tongues 
helped to furnish the table in bygone 
Christmases ; but there' was one na- 
tional dish— neither flesh, fowl, nor 
good red-herring— which was held in- 
dispensable. This was furmante, fru- 
menty, or furmety, concocted— accord- 
ing to the most ancient formula extant 
— in this wise : — " Take clean wheat 
and bray it in a mortar, that the hulls 
be all gone off, and seethe it till it 
burst, and take it up and let it cool ; 
and take clean fresh broth and sweet 
milk of almonds, or sweet milk of kine, 
and temper it all ; and take the yolks 
of eggs. Boil it a little, and set it down 
and mess it forth with fat venison or 
fresh mutton," Venison was seldom 
served without tius accompaniment, 
but furmety, sweetened with sugar, 
was a favourite dish of itself, the 
"clean broth" being omitted when a 
lord was to be the partaker. 

Mince^ies were popular, under the 
name of '* mutton-pies," as early as 
159G, later authorities all agreeing in 
substituting neats'-ton^ue in the ^ace 
of mutton, the remaming ingredients 
being much the same as those recom- 
mended in modern recipes. They were 
also known as shred and Christmas- 
pies : — 

** Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas-pie. 

And evermore be merry P* 

Tn Herrick's time it was customary 
to set a watch upon the pies on the 
night before Christmas, lest sweet- 
toothed thieves should lay felonious 
fingers on them. The jovial vicar sings : 
** Come guard the Christmas-pie, 

That the thief, though ne'er so sly,'^| 

With his Qesh-hoQks don't come nig:h. 
To cotch it, 
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From him who all alone sits there, 

Having his eyes still in his ear, 

And a deal of nightly fear, 

To watch it." 

Selden tells us that mince-pies were 
baked in a coffin-shaped crust, intended 
to represent the crotch, or manger, in 
which the Holy Child was laid ; but we 
are inclined to doubt his statement, as 
we find our old English cookery-books 
always style the crust of a pie "the 
coffin." 

When a lady asked Dr. Parr on what 
day it was proper to commence eating 
mince-pies, he answered, * Begin on 
O. Sapientia (December 16th), ^ but 
please to say Christmas-pie, not mince- 
pie; mince-pie is puritanical.' The 
doctor was wrong, at least on the last of 
these points, if not on both. The 
Christmas festival, it is maintained by 
many, does not commence before' 
Christmas eve, and the mince-pie was 
known before the dajs of Praise-God 
Barebones and his straight-laced 
brethren, for Ben Jonson personifies it 
under that name in his; Masque of 
Christmas. Likely enough the name 
of * Christmas pie ' was obnoxious to 
puritanical ears, as the enjoying of the 
dainty itself at that i)artioular season, 
was offensive to puritan taste : 

"All plums the prophet's sons deny, 
And spice-broths are too hot ; 

Treason's in a December pie, 
And death within the pot." 
Or, as another rymster hath it : 
"The high-shoe lords of Cromwell's 

making, 
Were not for dainties — roasting, 

baking ; 
The chiefest food they found most good 

in, 
Was rusty bacon and bag-pudding ; 
Plum broth was Popish, and mince- 
pie— 
O ! that was flat idolatry ! " 

In after times, the Quakers took up ' 
the prejudice, and some chiwch-going 
folk even thought it was not meet for 
clergymen to enjoy the delicacy, a 



notion which called f ortli ihe' foUovnag 
remonstrance from Biokerstaffe : '' l^e 
Christmas pie is, in its own nature, t 
kind of consecrated cake, and a badge 
distinction ; and yet it is ' often for- 
bidden the Druid of the family. Strange 
that a sirloin of beef, whether if>oiled or 
roasted, when entire is exposed to the 
utmost depredations and invasions ; hot 
if minced into small pieces, and tossed 
up with plums and sugar, it changes its 
property, and forthwith is meat for his 
master." 

The progenitor of the great pride and 
glory of our English Christmas was 
plum porridge. In old times this plum 
porridge, or plum pottage as it was 
more correctly called, was always served 
with the first course of a Cbristmas 
dinner. It was made by boiling bed 
or mutton with breth, thiokeaea wHfc 
brown bread ; when half boiled, rauiBf. 
currants, prunes, cloves, mace, and 
ginger were added, and when the mm 
had been th<Mroughly boiled it i^as cest 
to' table with the best meats. Sir Bogar 
de Co verley thought there was soaae bo[^ 
for a Dissenter when he saw him enjoy 
his porridge at the ball on Christmas £M^ 
Plum-brotb figures in "Poor Robin 
Almanac " for 1750, among the Items 4f 
Christmas fare, and Mrs. Prazer, ** sole 
teacher of the art of cookery " in Bdio- 
burgh, and several years oolleagne^ sad 
afterward successor to Mrs. &£*Ivdr, 
who pablished a cookery-book in 1791, 
thought it necessary to include plum- 
pottage among her soups. Brand pw^ 
took of a tureen full of *'lusoioas 
plum-porridge" at the table of the 
Boyal Chaplain in 1801, but that is the 
latest appearance of this once indis- 
pensable dish of which we have any 
record. 

Aa to plum-pudding, we are tho- 
roughly afc fault. Robisha gives a recipe 
in his " Whole; Body of Cookery Dis- 
sected" (1675) for a pudding whi^ 
bears active resemblance to our modem 
Christmas favourite, but does not in- 
clude it in his bills of fare for winter, 



lar 



SLlthough " a dish of stewed broth, if at 
Obristmas " figures therein. It shared 
lionoiirs with the porridge in Addison's 
-time, however, for the Toiler tells us : 
'' No man of the most rigid virtue, gives 
offence by an excesa in plum^ pudding or 
pluni-porridge, because they are the 
first parts of the dinner." But the 
Mrs. Fraaer above mentioned is the 
earliest culinaary authority we find de- 
scribing its concoction, at least under 
the name of plum-pudding. 
Whik Ohnstmasi as far as eating 



was concerned, always had its speciali- 
ties, it<3 liquor carte was unlimibed. 

After numerous divertisements, the 
company are summoned to supper ; that 
being over, and a short time spent in 
smoking by the gentUmen, and by the 
ladies in chatting, fur cloaks, boots, 
caps, and gloves are in great requisi- 
tion ; and sledges fly swiftly over the, 
snow, glittering in the bright moonlight, 
bearing happy guests from the mansion 
of their hospitable ent^ttviners to ^heir 
own homes. 



WOMEN AND WINE. 



' was a law among the Thessalians 
that women should not drink 
wine, but that, of whatever age 
they ifd^t be, they should have water 
only. Theophrastus affirms that a^ 
simuar law prevailed among the Mile- 
siansi. In tpe early ages of Home, it 
is certain tba£ the use of it was alto- 
KCthfr interdicted to; the female sex. 
"When any of them infringed this rule, 
their husbands, or nearest relatives, 
were authorised to chastise them ; and 
in the tii^je of Eomulus there was even 
a law which subjected them to capital 
punishment if found in a state ot in- 
toxication. While the women were 
thus wholly excluded from the pleasures 



of wine, the men themselves indulged 
in them but moderately ; but when, in 
later times, drinking to excess became 
the vice and boast oi the male sex, they 
could not in consistency refuse to the' 
partners of their joys some share of 

Earticipation in the dear excess. The 
bwa on the subject being once relaxed, 
fell quickly into entire desuetude ; and 
at length we find the ladies of Rome 
boldly rivalling their husbands in their 
bacchanalian orgies. Seneca represents 
them as passing whole nights at table ; 
and with charged goblets in their hands 
not only vying with, but surpassing, the 
most robust debauchees. 
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THE PHYSICAL INFLUENCE OP TOBACCO. 



o^HE well-known author of the 
^k ** Seven Sistert of Sleep," esti- 
^^ mates that if all the tobacco 
inrhich the British people have consumed 
during the three years, 185r^ 1857* and 
1858, (99,541,38Ub8.), were worked up 
into pig-tail half an inch thick, it would 
form a line 99,470 miles l«ug, or enough 
to go nearly four times round the 
WORLD. When we consider the statistics 
in this argumerUum ad hominem form, 
and also that there is a tendency to in- 
crease them, it becomes too ridicu- 
lous almost to look upon any opposition 
to smoking in a serious Ught. It would, 
of course, be different if smoking were 
really proved to be that hete noir of 
humanity that a gallant minority is try- 

" '->- to be. But nothing of 

er yet beeif conclusively 
The discussioii in the 
le Lancet, some years 
;tracted such a large 
ic attention, showed that 
L of the medical faculty 
9 to the use of tobacco ; 
krdson — than whom,^ as a 
x'sanitary authority, none occupy a higher 
position— in summing up the correspond- 
ence, added the wei^t of his sanction, 
if not of his entire scientific approval, to 
the smokers' victory which had already 
been won. The ^accomplished author of 
** Hygiene'' "said, in words that have 
since become almost celebrated, that 
"tobacco, of nearly every luxury, 
is the least injurious. It is in- 
nocuous as compared with alcohol, 
it does infinitely less harm than 
opium, it is in no sense worse than tea 
or sugar, and by the side of high living 
altogether it contrasts more favour- 
ably." 



Now, can any doubtful smoker, whose 
mind is harassed by the published 
delusions of thaanti-tobaocoites, feel any 
remorse after reading these words ? "Dr, 
Bichardson looks at smoking in that 
broad a.^cadian light with which 
readers of his many works will have 
become familiarised. Looking at a man 
as a machine which should only exist 
for a certain time, the pulse of which 
should beat by regulation, and whose 
every action should be according to 
those standard weights and measures 
that medical men should lay down 
according to approved physiological 
knowledge, Dr. JRichardson and his 
colleagues would be right in saying that 
tobacco, or an3rthing which might divert 
our being, whether moral or ^liysical, 
Irom its natural course is injurums to a 
certain degree. But what would life be 
under such a condition? We should 
have to work and to sleep, ^ eat and to 
drink, and even to thinJc according to 
scientific' rules, and we are not sure, 
considering .the additional pulsations of 
the heart, which a meeting with our 
lady-loves engenders, that a strict pro- 
fessor of physiology would not, but for 
one reason, banish women from the 
universe. Women, however, are 
rapidly becoming physicians themselves, 
and po I had better proclaim what I 
have said to be a jest, or else, when the 
female millennium arrives, the genus 
homo may, en revanche, be extinguished 
itself. But, seriously, we could not 
exist without luxuries, and I am sure 
that, although the Lancet tells us that 
Chruy^ cheese is a decomposed mass of 
latent discli8<>, there are few of us who 
could do Vithout it after our ertr^, 
mid Marfwchino cannot yrell be dispense^ 
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witk by some of ui, tbongb H be more 
injurions than the dgar which follows. 
What ifl most surprising, however, about 
Dr. Kiohardaon's manifesto is tiiat he 
says that tea and sugar are quite as bad 
as tobacco. Now, of the former, Mr. 
Cooke has made quite as curious a cal- 
culation as he has made of tobacco. He 
tells us that during the same period as 
Binety-nine millions and odd pounds of 
tobacco were smoked, 205-500, OOOlbs. of 
tea were also consumed^ This quantity, 
if done up in packages being 4^ inches 
in length, 2^ mches in diameter, and 
weighing a quarter of a pound each, 
would, if placed end to end, reach 
59,4^ miles, er, upon the same prin- 
ciple as that adopted for the pi^-tail, 
would girder the earth twice with a 
belt of tea 2^ inches in diameter. I 
can pardon the reallv vigorous oppo- 
sition which the United Kingdom 
Alliance offers to the consumntion of 
alcohol, and I can almost unaerstand 



the honest tirade of the Anti-To- 
bacco Association ; but why, in view 
of the ascetic policy pursued by both 
societies, and the proved deleterious 
qualities of tea, the former shomld call 
itself an association of 7«a-totaller8, is 
beyond my comprehension. Tea we 
find is as injurious (?) as tobacco, and 
even a spirit has been distilled from it ; 
and yet professional damners of alcohol 
glory in their use of tea. When the 
Belgravian arbiters of fashion lisp their 
abhorrence of tobacco over their deli- 
cate Sevres cuplets of Bohea, how little 
do they think tnat they are perpetrating 
outrages as ffreat as that which is so 
deplored in the *' horrid monster" who 
pendsts in colouring his meerschaum, 
and as the coinciding female friends 
whisper their assent over susared bon- 
bons, they little know Inat their 
saccharine luxuries have been pro- 
claimed as injurious (?) to the human con* 
stitution as tiie mucn vilified weed. 
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A CHAT ABOUT SIGNS- 



CifrHE absurdities of tavern signs aro 
f^ very curious, but may in general 
^^ be traced to that almost unavoid- 
able propensity which the vulgar of all 
countries have to make havoc with 
everything in the shape of a proper 
name. Although in some coses impos- 
sible from length of lime, change of 
manners, and other circumstances, to 
trace either Any connection between the 
words or the corruption of language — 
thus we cannot conjecture what a mag^ 
^e could have t<> do with a crown, a 
whale with^ a crow, or a hen with a 
razor — yet in many cAses we ere able to 
unravel their origin and meaning ; thus 
the sign of ** Leg and the Seven Stars " 
was an orthographical deviation from 
the " League and the Seven Stars ;" or, 
the ** Seven United Provinces." The 
** Axe and Bottle " was doubtless a 
transposition of the ** Battle-axe," an 
appropriate and significant sign in war- 
like times. The ** Swan with Two 
Necks" — I.e., marks on the beaks of the 
swan, by which they were known by 
their owners. The ** Goose and the 
Gridiron "was originally the ** Mitre," 
but being used by the Society of 
Musicians, who displayed their arms— 
the lyre of Apollo surmounted by a 
swan. This was afterwards jocularly 
called the ** Goose and Gridiron," and in 
course of time actually represented. 
The *• Devil and the Bag o' Nails " is 
merely a corruption of the *' Satyr and 
the Bacchanals." The faithful governor 
of Calais— CrftOT* fidele — is transformed 
into the "Cat and Fiddle;" and Sir 
Cloudesl^ Shovel, Queen Anne's brave 
admiral, into the *'Ship and Shovel." 
The rage for sacred titles during the 
Commonwealth brought forth the sign, 



" God encompasseth us,'^ which Ss the 
origin of that very odd one, the ** Goat 
and Compasses." These sfngiilarities 
were partly th^ Result of combining new 
signs with old ones. 

An amusing poetical tavern si/pi) 
which smacks very miich of the spirit of 
Aldrich, was published some time ago 
iu one of Cassell's almanacks. It w«b 
as follows : — 

" Under these trees in sunny w<iii,ther 
Just trjr a cup of ale, however ; 
And if in temper or in storm, 
A couple then to make you warm } 
. And when the day is yery cold» 
Then takeamugatwelvemontli old." 

^ Dean Swift, while resident on his 
living in the county of Meath, before 
his promotion to the deanery of 
St. Patrick's, was daily shaved by the 
village barber, who at length became a 
great favourite with him. Kazor, while 
lathering him one morning, said he bad a 
great f avoiir to request of his reverence. 
That his neighbours had advised him to 
take the little public-house at the 
corner of the churchyard, which he 
had done, with the hope that in 
uniting the profession of publican 
with his own he might gain a better 
maintenance of his family. *' Indeed," 
said the Dean, ** and what can I do to 
promote this happy union ?" ** And 
please you," said Kazor, *' some of my 
customers have heard much about your 
reverence's poetry; so that if you 
would but condescend to give me a 
smart little touch in that way to clap 
under my sign, it might be the making 
of me and mine for ever.'* * ' But what 
do you intend for your sign ?" says the 
Dean. **The » J oily Barber/ if it 
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pleaae your reverence, with a * razor' 

in one hand, and a ' full * pot in the 

other." "Well," rejoined the Dean, 

" in that case there can be no great difii< 

cnltjr in supplying you with a suitable 

inscription.' So taking up bis pen he 

instantly scratched the following 

couplet, which was affixed to the sign, 

and remained there for many years : — 

** Eove not from pole to pole, but step 

in here, 

Where nought excels the shaying but 

the beer." 
Some forty years since a shoemaker 
resided in a town called Brechin, in 
Forfarshire, who, like many another 
follower of the " craft," must have been 
something of a humorist, for he fi^ed a 
si^board over the door of his shop, on 
wnich were painted a pair of torn and 
a pair of mended shoes, with the follow- 
ing inscription beneath :— 
"When boots and shoes are nearly 
ended, 
Here they can be neatly mended. 

By, George Tytler, 
But, gentlefolks, what do you think, 
I must have the ready chink." 
There is still a signboard over the 
door of a shoemaker's cottage at Elstow, 
near Bedford, with the following in- 
scription : — 
"Here lives the man that won't 

refuse 
To make and mend both boots and 
shoes. 



His leather's good, his work is just, 
His profits small, he cannot trust." 

A shoemaker, keeping an ale-house 
near Liscard, showed himself '*true to 
the last " by exhibiting a last with the 
inscription — 

"All day long I've sought good beer. 
And at The Last I've found it 
here." 

A former Speaker of the House of 
Commons, named Sir George Hose, 
behaved in a verv mean and inhupian 
manner towards his only sister, who re- 
sented it in the following singular 
manner : She hired a small cottage on 
the roadside, leading to the country 
mansion of her brother, and placed over 
the door a signboard, with this inscrip- 
tion painted in large letters : — 

" Margaret Hose, 
Sister of bir George Rose, 
Takes in washing here." 

This ingenious expedient soon had its 
effect upon the vanity and heartless 
selfishness of Sir George, who imme- 
diately sent word to her that if she 
would take down her sign he would 
^ve her an annuity for life. This offer, 
it is said, the high-minded lady indig- 
"nantly disdained to accept, preferring 
rather to punish the titled offender 
against humanity, although at her own 
cost. 



^^^^^ 
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EPITAPHS FOE BONS VIVANTS. 



JOLLY Landlord once waa I, 
And kept the Old King's Head 
hard by, 

Sold mead and gin, cider and beer, 
And eke all other kinds of cheer, 
Till Death my license took away, 
And put me in this house of clay : 
A house at which you all must call, 
Sooner or later, great or small. 

Life's an inn ; my house will show it ; 
I thought so once, but now I know it. 
Man's life is but a winter's day ; 
Some only breakfast, and away ; 
Others to dinner stop, and are full fed ; 
The oldest man but sups and then to 

bed. 
Large is his debt who liiigers out the 

day; 
He who goes soonest has the least to 

pay. 

Beneath this stone, in hopes of Zion, 
Here lies the landlord of the Lion ; 
Kesigned to the heavenly will, 
His son keeps on the business still. 

Thomas Thomson's buried here. 
And what is more, he's in his bier; 
In life thy beer did thee surround. 
And now with thee is in the ground. 

Poor Peter StJ^gs now rests beneath 

this rail. 
Who loved his joke, his pipe, and mug 

of ale ; 
For twenty years he did the duties well, 
Of ostler, boots, and waiter, at the Bell ; 
But Death stepped in and order'd Peter 

Staggs 
To teed the worms, and leave the 

farmer's nags, 



The church clock struck one ; alas ! 

'twas Peter's knell, 
Who sighed. '*I'm coming— that's the 

ostler^s belL" 

Under this stone lies Mefredith Morgan, 

Who blew the bellows of our church 
organ; 

Tobacco he hated, to smoke most un- 
willing. 

Yet never so pleased as when pipes he 
was filling ; 

No reflection on him for rude speech 
could be cast, 

Tho' he gave our old organist many a 
blast; 

No duifer was he, 

Though a capital blower ; 

He could fiU double Q, 

And now lies a note lower. 

The draught is drank, poor Tip is dead. 
He's top'd his last, and reel'd to bed. 

This grave holds Caspar Schnik, who 

came to dine, 
And taste the noblest vintage of the 

Rhine ; 
Three nights he sat^ and thirty bottles 

drank. 
Then lifeless by the board of Bacchus 

sank; 
One only comfort have we in the case — 
The trump will raise him in the proper 

place. 

The voung gentleman referred to here, 
Kill'd himself by drinking October beer. 

Here lie I must, 

Wrapp'd up in dust, 

Oonuned to be sober. 

Clarke, take care, 
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Lest you come .here, 

For faith, here's no October. 

We must all die, there is no doubt ; 
Your glass is running-r-mine is out. 

The following was written on a 
liondon cook : — 

Peas to his Hashes ! 
Meaning, of course — 

Peace to his ashes I 



Soyer is gone ! Then be it said. 
At last, indeed, great Pan is dead* 

At length, my friend, the feast of life 

is o'er, 
I've eat enough, and I can drink no 

more ; ^ 

My night is come, I've spent a jovial 

day; 
Tis time to part— but, ah ! what is to 

pay? 
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THE PENNY SMOKEK. 



In hia hand a penny stick, 
In his mouth a penny pick, 
And a penny in his pocket, 

La di da. 
Popular Song. 

cw SMOKER may be ever so 
m needy, or may have ever such a 
JP^ bias for economy, he need never 
%)rego the special luxury in which he 
delights; and for whatever phase of 
this luxury he may be specially predis- 
posed, it need never clash with his 
poverty or his economy. There ^ is 
hardly a single smoking utensil which 
cannot be purchased for as low a sum as 
one penny, and indeed there are many 
tobacconists who might keep large and 
varied stocks, and maintain even huge 
establishments by the mere sale of such 
penny goods. 

That the existence of these ultra- 
cheap articles is absolutely necessary 
to a large portion of the public 
is proved by the large amounts 
which are manufactured, and which are 
continually ordered and kept in stock 
by even the most distinguished tobacco- 
nists. Thus, although no recognisable 
weight of tobacco can be obtained at a 
less price than twopence, "screws " of 
tobacco for one penny are retailed by 
almost every tobacconist, and these 
*• screws " or small packets can be pur- 
chased in every variety of tobacco. 
Cigars, too, can also be bought for a 
penny. ** Pickwicks " and *' Sensations" 
are almost proverbial, and, notwith- 
standing their low price, are of compara- 
tively good quality. It may possibly sur- 
prise many a nicotian sybarite to hear 
that common cigars are not made out of 
cabbages, and we have it on the authority 



of both Dr. Hassall and Dr. Andrew 
Wynter, that penny cigars are singu- 
larly free from adulteration. In trii» 
respect the cheap smoker is compara- 
tively better off than the rich man who 
feels compelled to smoke nothing but 
expensive Havanas, for the latter is 
^ways open to be cheated by the falsifi- 
cation of brands, whilst the consimier of 
penny cigars can almost invariably rely 
upon smoking pure leaf and fillings, even 
thoiu^h they oe of *Iuropean growth. 
In flavour and quality " Pickwicks " 
cannot of course compare with " Inti- 
midads," which have come straight 
from the Vuelta Abajo, but they do not 
yield an inch to them in purity and 
symmetry. Another penny form of 
tobacco is the cigarette. This is seldom 
sold singly at any other price, and is not 
so much a concession to the poor or eci- 
nomical classes, as it is a legitimate 
value involving a fair margin of profit. 
With or without mouthpieces, cigarettes 
can always and everywhere, and almost 
in the best qualities, be bought for a 
penny; and even the more modem 
species, such as those with the spiral 
and glass mouthpieces, with waxed 
ends, with muslin tops, or covered with 
leaf, rarely exceed this popular price. 
The materials for making cigarettes are 
also to be purchased for the same price. 
Packets of cigarette papers in all their 
thousand varieties — in the shape of 
books, perforated endless coils, gummed 
and single, made up into cylinders, or 
folded in quires to be cut to any shape 
or any size— are each manufactured to 
be sold for the same moderate sum. 
Even a cigarette machine can be bought 
for a penny, and this in the shape of 
the ingenious " Veloptime,'' which is a 
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ample book of ckarette papers, the 
cover being formed of a very pliable 
and diminutive matting in which tbe 
tobacco can be rolled in the paper with 
almost magic facility and rapidity. 

To the same extent that tobacco in its 
various forms is cheapened and popu- 
larised, so are all lands of smoking 
utensils. We need hardly refer to clay 
inpes, which in so manv shapes, pat- 
terns, and sizes, are sold for one penny ; 
but there are many other species of 
penny pipes not so well-known, and 
certainly not so world-widely circulated, 
but which cost no more. There are. 
for example, the well-known "rustics, 
which, as their name almost indicates, 
are made from wood with the bark still 
adhering to it, and which have conse- 
quently a very bucolic appearance. 
These are made at Ruhla, an industrious 
little townlet in the Thuringian woods, 
where labour is so cheap that ** rustics " 
can be sold in London by wholesale 
merchants at about half a-crown a 
gross. Then there are Badner cherry- 
wood pipes, and pipes made from com- 
mon bog-wood, wnich are retailed at 
the same price as the ''rustics,'' al- 
though their wholesale price is some- 
what greater. The wood of which the 
former are made is a kind of bastard or 
wild cherry, which is found in various 
parts of Germanv and France. Like 
the more valuable and closer-grained 
Turkish cherry, it is dessicated previous 
to its manufacture, and when finished off 
presents almost the same appearance, 
although it does not emit so fragrant an 
aroma as its more expensive Oriental 
rival. The pipes, when made up, con- 
sist of a narrow, thin, and cylindrical 
bowl, having a hole at the lower ex- 
tremity of its side, into which the tube 
fits. The latter is peeled off, sharpened, 
and turned at its end, in order to form 
a mouthpiece. In the latter respect it 
resembles the penny bogwood pipes, 
'which are, however, not made in two 
pieces, but are cut in the billiard shape 
from solid blocks. These two species of 



pipes— the bastard cherry and the bog- 
wood — differ materially from the more 
Boetian " rustics." They are generally 
well made, and neat in appearance ; 
and whilst they are eminently suited 
for smoking purposes, they may be in- 
troduced into any classes of society 
without conveying even a souptcon of 
Bohemianism. Myall-wood, with its 
glorious Antipodean fragrance, has not 
yet, in consequence of its extreme hard- 
ness,^ and the difficulties experienced in 
turning without splitting it, been manu- 
factured into pipes to sell at a penny ; 
nor has briar yet reached this low price, 
although the makers of Strasburg, 
Furth, and Nuremburg turn it out at 
extraordinarily low prices. Should, 
however, smokers of any species of 
pipes wish to renew either broketi or 
worn-out component parts, they can 
almost invariabh" obtain them at any 
tobacconist's for a penny. Neith^ clay 
nor briar bowls or tubes cost more, and 
mouthpieces in imitation amber, bone, 
ivory and horn might easily be sold for 
even less. Besides these, there are 
mounts in Britannia metal and en- 
graved imitation silver which are manu- 
factured to be sold for the same mode- 
rate amount ; corked goose-bones, ready 
to fit almost an,y kind of bowl, carriages 
for the protection against burning of 
meerchaum pipes and cigar and ciga- 
rette tubes, plugs pierced in raw meer- 
schaum, or composed of spirally-twisted 
wire, and tin pipe-eoverd with chains 
aittached. In special penny goods there 
are the pear-shaped bnar ana clay bowls 
of the now well-known *' Shah " pipe 
and the glass and common metal reser- 
voirs for the same species of goods ; the 
ordinary-shaped bowls of the * * crystal " 
and *' telescope " pipes, and their long 
glass combination of ^mouthpiece and 
nicotine receptacle. We must ajbi^ot 
forget to mention the penny cigkif'and 
cigarette-tubes, in which a large trade 
is done, and which are made in enor- 
mous quantities at such tableUetHe towns 
as St. Claude in the Jura, Nuremburg 
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Forthy Rnhla, and Vienna. They are 
generally composed of imitation meer- 
schanm or amber, ivorv, horn, maple, 
and cherry. ITsually they are in one 
piece, and then their workmanship is 
perfect ; but when, as it often happens, 
the tube is of wood, and the mouthpiece 
of another material, the fit is question- 
able and the make is clumsy. 

The more properly-described tobacco- 
nists^ fancy goods which are sold [for one 
penny are very numerous, for they in- 
clude representatives of some kind of al- 
most all the other smoking utensils which 
we have not already mentioned. Pouches 
in the (general acceptation of the term — 
that is to say, in the indiarubber purse. 
Prince of Wales and Horsey shat>es — 
have not yet so far accommodated them- 
selves to the exigencies of the work- 
man's life as to sell for a penny, but 
there are good substitutes at this price. 
The old and not yet extinct tobacco- 
boxes of a century ago, which were 
sometimes made of engraved silver, and 
sometimes of metal splendidly encased 
in Russian leather, are not yet extinct. 
From Birmingham and various conti- 
nental centres of the small metal goods 
industries we receive even now large 
quantities of these oval boxes in tin, 
which are very often to be seen on the 
stalls of provincial fairs, and in the hete- 
rogeneous windows of the everythin|f 
shops of country villages, and which agri- 
cultural and other labourers readily pur- 
chase for a penny. Of pouches m a 
more pliable material there is only one 
variety extant, and that is now rarely 
seen. It used to be made, and still is if 
manufacturers yet make it, from a 
square of American cloth, folded in en- 
velope fashion m a style familiar to 
moQt schoolboys. This was an admir- 
able receptacle for tobacco, being ex- 
trenofily well calculated to keep small 
qufSRes moist during the pleasure of 
the smoker. 

It is curious to observe that al- 
though pipes are smoked as a general 
nie by all economical and poverty- 



stricken disciples of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
there are so few penny tobacco recep- 
tacles, whilst for cigars there are hun- 
dreds of varieties, which, notwithstand- 
ing the larger means of cigar smokers, 
are easily sold for a penny, and even less. 
We find them in paper, limp as is the , 
nature of paper, in cardboard of every 
phase of thickness and pliability, and 
m papier mach^, presenting the same 
features. Some are even handsomely 
engraved and ornamented with all the 
resources of the designer's art, some are 
made in imitation of more valuable and 
expensive materials, and some on novel 
principles involving no little ingenuity 
and invention. Then we have the penny 
match-boxes and cases in their thou- 
sand popular and familiar varieties — 
boxes of wooden matches and of 
wax vestas, wooden and tin cases, 
some in cardboard and papier mache, 
some ornamented with photogn^hs and 
numerous designs in colour and relief, 
some containing candles, and some tin- 
der, many involving new inventions 
displaying the most nighly commend- 
able form of ingenuity, and a goodly 
number bronzed, silvered and gilt, in 
imitation of the more expensive styles. 
It is incredible how much enterprise is 
displayed in this industry ; and the sale 
of penny boxes of matches reaches so 
many millions annually that to tax 
them in some form with impunity has 
been the dream of successive Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer. Large fortunes 
have been made, and still are made, in 
this apparently insigiiificant branch of 
manufacture, and it is almost difficult 
to believe that the huge establishments 
of such firms as Bryant and May, Bell 
and Black, and Roche and Yeneziani, 
are maintained solely by the fabrication 
of the homely, unimportant, trivial, but 
always useful lucifer match. 

Amongst the miscellanea of penny 
goods we may mention snuff-boxes of 
bone, wood, and papier mach^, metal . 
pipe-picks and scoops, pipe-brushes, 
and strips of Esparto grass, and ash- 
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tx&ja and spill-vases in common china, 
pamer machd, and imitation lacquer. 
We have now arrived at the end of 
our hasty glance at penny tobacconists' 
g^oods, and we would recommend this 
short sketch to the Anti-Tobacco Asso- 
ciation for the pave consideration of its 
executive. It is related of Locke, that 
when, after much persuasion on the 
part of his friends, he had read through 
the magnificent lines of ** Paradise 
JLioet,^ he closed the book, exclaiming, 
** What does it prove ?" At the close of 
this article, we may also ask, What does 
it prove ? It shows, we are glad to see, 
that the practice of smoking, which is 



so highly beneficial to the mind, is, not- 
withstanding the bilious exertions of 
the Anti - Tobaccoites. flourishing 
amongst the lower classes, and increas- 
ing in growth and extent. Penny goods 
are not the ephemeral results of specu- 
lative commerce, but they lare due en- 
tirely to the demand which has grown 
up, and is still increasing, amongst those 
humble lovers of the weed to whom ex- 
pensive meerschaums and havanas, Kus- 
sian leather cigar-cases, and silver 
match-boxes are dreams only to be 
realised with the accession of to them 
impossible, or at any rate remote, 
wealth . 
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NOTES ON WINES. 



f'MONG the wines of France, the 
one most prized in this country 
is Champagne, which, as its 
name implies, comes from one of the 
north-east provinces of France. It was 
in the neighbourhood of Epemay that 
the first sparkling wine was made. The 
process of manufacture has not much 
varied from the beginning; both red 
and white grapes are grown in the 
Marne-— the red gives a drier wine, the 
white a softer one— the two are gene- 
rally mixed together, so as to make a 
better average; great care has to be 
exercised in gathering the red grapes, 
and much swiftness used in pressing 
them, so that none of the colouring 
matter contained in the skin be com- 
municated to the juice. In hot years 
like 1874j the grapes are so ripe that 
they easily burst when they are ga- 
thered, and during the pressing some of 
the pigments of colour from the skin 
communicate that light pink hue which 
distinguishes Vintages like 1874. Im- 
mediately after pressing, the juice is 
stored in casks and directly undergoes 
the first stage of fermentation, after 
wJiich it is racked so as to be freed from 
the heavier lees. 

The area that can be planted as vine- 
yards in the Champagne district is 
rather limited, and as the demand dur- 
ing the last twenty years has gone on 
increasing at a very rapid rate, prices 
have been forced up,^ and other districts 
of JB'rance have tried their hand at 
making sparkling wine. Thus we have 
seen sparkline Burgundy, sparkling 
Chablis, sparkling Saumur — all excel- 
lent wines for the prices they are sold 
at ; and the last addition to our wine 
list is sparkling Sauterne, about which 
Mr. Vizetelly has said: "Sauterne is 
one of the finest of white wines, soft, 
delicate, and of beautiful flavour ; its 



transformation into a ^arkling wio« 
has been very successfully acoom* 
plished." 

The next wine we have to consider is 
Claret. The name of Claret is given to 
all red wine coming from France, with 
the exception of Burgundy and Koua- 
sillon, which form small classes apart. 

The best Clarets are those grown ia 
the Gironde Departement, bat there ara 
many other departements which furnish 
Claret to Bordeaux, to Paris, and to 
foreign parts. 

The Claret which is served at hotels 
and restaurants in Paris is generally a 
blend of different growths. The con- 
sumption of wine in Paris is enormous, 
notwithstanding the high octroi duty. 
The Parisians consume yearly 1,800,000 
hogsheads of wine. 

There is no single district in France 
capable of producing all this quantity, 
so the Bercy^ merchant has to buy 
large quantities from the H^rault, Aude 
Gard, Gironde, Charente Cher, Bur- 
gundy, and Anjou districts. One wine 
is rich in colour and bodv ; another is 
thin ; a third, like the Charente wine, 
is ''fresh." Thus, all are blended in 
bond. They make up a very pleasant, 
drinkable wine^ which has the great ad- 
vantage of being moderate in price, 
principally because it is not the produce 
of one single district. Moreover, this 
wine is the pure juice of the grape. No 
chemicals, dyes, or other ingredients 
are ever used at Bercjr ; but it must be 
granted that the Paris retailers know 

Claret is made in a very simple way. 
The red grapes are gathered, taken to 
the farmhouses and crushed between 
two grooved cylinders. The juice, as well 
the meaning of dilution. A little water, 
however, does not hurt the stomach, 
and it enables the Parisian workman to 
obtain a quart bottle for sixpence. 
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sbfl the solid parts of the grapes, are all 
•tliro wn togetner into large vats, wherein 
•they are aSlowed to ferment together for 
several weeks. During that time the 
a>ctive fermentation draws from the 
skin of the grape the colouring matter, 
&nd from the pips the tannin. Thus 
the grape juice becomes red wine, or 
Claret. - 

After Claret we have Burgundy, 
which comes from one of the old 
eastern provinces of France. It differs 
from Claret in being made from a 
Hweeter grape, and the vinification is 
carried on with a view to obtain more 
body. 

Both Claret and Burgundy are very- 
good dinner wines ; the better qualities 
and the older vintages are excellent 
dessert wines. 

The still white wines of France are 
not sufficiently known in this country. 
If you take your dejeuner (twelve 
o'clock) at one of D aval's popular 
restaurants in Paris, and look around 
at the different tables, you will see a 
tlozen bottles of Claret, Bordeaux or 
Macon, and six or eight bottles of white 
wine— Chablis or Sauteme. 

Chablis, or white ^Burgundy, and 
Sauteme, or white Bordeaux, are made 
in about the same manner : the white 
grapes are crushed and pressed, the 
juice at once separated from the husks 
and stalks, then put into casks, where 
it ferments and becomes wine. The 
only labour attendant on the treatment 
of French white wine is the periodical 
racking from the lees in the spring and 
autumn. 

The only difference between the two 
is that Sauterne is produced in a warmer 
climate, and greater care is taken in 
the gathering of the ripest grapes, so 
that, generally, Sauterne is a sweet, 
luscious wine (c.^/., Chateau Yquem), 
whilst Chablis is generally a dry wine. 
There are. however, excellent dry Sau- 
ternes which are cheaper than the 
sweet sorts. 



We have spoken of Rochelle or Cha- 
rente wines. These are light and dry, 
cheaper than Bordeaux or Burgundy : 
the red is called Balzac, from the name 
of the red grape mostly cultivated in 
the district, and originally imported by 
the great writer of that name, and in 
character is something betweem Bor- 
deaux and Burgundy. The white wine 
called Colombar is made from the grape 
of that name, and is something between 
Chablis and Sauterne. 

The wines of Germany are generally 
dearer than those of France, and the 
best are the superior Hocks and Mo- 
selles, still and sparkling, known to con- 
sumers. 

Italy produces a very large quantity 
of wine, but not much more than is 
sufficient for her own consumption ; 
anyhow, the Italians have made no 
great efforts to bring them on this 
market, with the single exception of 
Sicilian Marsala, which has obtained a 
footing in this country. 

The Hungarians have worked hard to 
introduce tneir wine into England, and 
they send a certain quantity ; but better 
value can be obtained from France for 
the money. 

The Greek wines are either too sweet 
or too sour for this country. 

And a3 to Australian and Cape wines, 
they may have a very good chance in 
the future, but at present they have 
against their use in this country ^reat 
difficulties. Labour in the colonies is 
very expensive, the climate produces 
wine that requires long keeping before 
being fit for export, and the freight is 
against them. 

Moreover, these colonies do not pro- 
duce a sufficient supply for themselves, 
and they can ill spare any for others. 
However, as the European vineyards 
are succumbing before the Phylloxera, 
wine consumers may, bv-and-bye, have 
to look for their supply to AustnJia 
and to Africa. 
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A NICOTIAN EOMANCE. 



fN these days of fastidiousness the 
pipe — the faithful, well - flavoured 
calumet of peace, the never- failing 
companion of the soldier and the sailor 
— has been sadly maligned. Anti-tobacco 
leagues have been formed, pamphlets 
have been written against the Virginian 
weed, the hoichich of our Western 
civilisation, by men who are inveterate 
smokers. ^ The pipe has only managed 
to hold its own in Germany and in 
England, and even in those two coun- 
tries it is gradually being supplanted 
by cigars and cigarettes. In France 
the man who smokes a pipe, or rather, 
who has the courage to admit that he 
does in the privacy of his chamber, is 
looked down on, and the expression, 
•*He smokes a pipe," conveys more in 
it than words can explain. The legend 
told us in younger days of the builder 
who fell from the scaffolding of Somer- 
set House, and was caught by his 
watch, which hitched in between two 
stones, and held him till he could be 
rescued, recently found a parallel in the 
gentleman who was saved from much 
mconvenience, expense, and anxiety by 
his pipe or pipes. M. and Mdme. 
Flcuest were the hero and heroine of 
this story of a pipe, quite as strong an 
argument in favour of the smoker as 
the tale of the gentleman who, object- 
ing to the fumes of tobacco while riding 
in a railway carriage with closed win- 
dows, dashed his hand through a pane 
of glass, and cutting an artery bled to 
death, falling thus a victim to the egot- 
ists who make a chimney of their mouth, 
and strengthening the position of those 
who declare that Jean Nicot is not well 
deserving of liis country. M. and 



Mdme. Flouest were in business, bat 
trade had been very dull, and they kid 
been unable to completely satisfy tlie 
demands of that implacable creditor the 
landlord, to whom they owed about 
£350. They had a lease, and were not 
very willing to give it up, hoping, |m»- 
ha]^s, that the long-promised prospexity 
wmch would accrue to France as a 
republic was at hand. The landlord, H. 
Leroux, tried to get rid of his tenants, 
and applied to a judge in chambers for 
a writ of ejectment on the ground that 
the furniture and effects of M. and 
Mdme. Flouest were insufficient in 
value to guarantee him against loss. 
Maitre Dablin, a huissier, was appointed 
arbitrator, and pioceeded to take an in- 
ventory of the furniture, &c.^elonging 
to M. Leroux's tenants. There was 
not much worth speaking about in the 
shop and house, but M. Flouest 
astonished his inquisitive visitor by 
introducing him to his collection of over 
seven hundred pipes, dating from the 
reign of Louis XlV. down to the 
present time. Bach pipe was carefully 
ticketed with its date and origin, 
representing the improvements made in 
the appliances for the consumption of 
tobacco since the seventeenth century. 
There were the roughly made ** church- 
wardens " and " dhudeena " more 
clumsy than those which have been 
exhumed from the bed of the Thames as 
relics of the plague of London, and only 
just calculated to respond to that 
'• novel and artificial want," as Voltaire 
characterised smoking. There was the 
old Flemish pfeiffe^ such as it is depicted 
in the home scenes of the Dutch masters, 
and shown as a rare article in the Cluny 
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NTuseam. Every ancient pipe was re- 

g resented, in clay, china, box-wood, 
riar-root, ^ and the more modern 
Ttarffhilif with the elegant amber-tipped 
meerschaum in every stage of colouring, 
and the democratic short cutty " Paddy^ 
would have been proud to wear twisted 
in his hatband. There were historical 
pipes, the atrthenticity of which was 
vouebed for by documents, and among 
tbem the handsomely - painted bowl 
which held the tobacco the famous Jean 
!Hart consumed when sweeping his 
enemies off the seas, ready in case of 
defeat to apply the '* doddle," with its 
flowing embers, to the magazine, blow- 
ings his vessel to pieces ratner than her 
planks should be trodden by the con- 
queror. There were pipes made under the 
itevcdutton in all manner of fanciful forms 



by the Gamblers of the period, re- 
sembling the cap of liberty, the guillo- 
tine, and the insignia of the lictors and 
centurions. By the side of them were 
hrAle-gueulea or the Sans-culottes, and 
the bouffardes of the Grande Arme'e, 
with the Imperial eagle and crown. 
Among the clays was to be found a long, 
delicate »traw with the letters in pencil 
" L. G. 1864," said to have been coloured 
by M. Gambetta at the Cafe Procape, 
and yet another once the pride of M. 
Lep^re and the admiration of the 
Tiabitv^s of the Cafe' Beige. M. Dablin, 
unable to fix any value on such a rich 
and rare collection, simply decided that 
any risk the landlord might incur waa 
more than covered, consequently M. 
and Mdme. Flouest were saved from, 
hunting for a new shop by their pipes. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF TOBACCO. 



4^^ HE ascertained history of tobacco 
{^ begins with the sojourn in Hayti 
^^^ of Father Romano Pano, chap- 
lain to Christopher Columbus, who first 
mentioned the herb and its use. This 
was in the year 1496— nearly sixty 
years before its, arrival in Europe. The 
early literature of tobacco is pretty 
voluminous, for in addition to the many 
references to it by Franciscus Heman- 
•dez de Toledo, who was sent to Mexico 
by Philij) IL of Spain, to study the 
natural history of that countrjr, a great 
4eai of information concerning it is con- 
tained in the writings of Hernandez de 
Oviedo, who was alcaide of San Do- 
mingo in 1535, Geronimo Benzono of 
Milan, Father Andr^ Thevet, and Jean 
de Lery. In 1555, the first tobacco 
seed was brought from Florida to Por- 
tugal and planted there, and in 1559, 
^'Maister John Nicot de Villemain, 
•Counsellor to the Kyng, beeying Em- 
bassadour for the Kyng in Portugall,'' 
had his attention directed on various 
occasions to the medicinal properties of 
the leaves, by the keeper of the prisons. 
He planted some ^ seed in his own 
^garden, and experimented with the 
tobacco himself, and was so satisfied of 
its vidue that he sent specimens of it 
to the Comte de Jamac, who took an 
opporjninity one day of introducing it to 
the attention of the Queen Mother 
during dinner. In France, strange to 
«ay, tobacco was first employed as a 
drink, in the shape of nicotine and 
water, but smoking soon became genend 
and gradually extended into England, 
where, in 1585, tobacco houses were 
already well-known institutions. I 
believe the house is still in existence 
where the first pipe of tobacco was 



smoked in this country. This was Sir 
Walter Raleifi'h^s house in Blackwall, a 
building which, when I last saw it, M 
been turned into a tavern and msMi- 
lessly desecrated. In one of the room 
of this house, Sir Walter and a ftm 
other gallants blew the first cio6dt fi 
tobacco smoke that this country «mr 
knew, and rehearsed the performaaeeB 
which subsequently the Queen heiieif 
deigned to grace. Not even the daring 
imaginations of the piratical oonrtien 
of Queen Elizabeth ever dreamed, how- 
ever, of the dimensions of the indnstdN 
which these premonitary puffs of 
tobacco smoke subsequently stioanlated, 
or of the immense wealth which they 
have created and kept in circulaticui. 

In England, tobacco has exercifled a 
most salutary influence, not only directly 
on smokers, but indirectly on the State 
and ^ the country at large. We may 
consider that we owe to it two of the 
most important cities of our Emplie, 
for although in recent ^rears thev have 
made great strides as identified with 
industries and departments of commerce 
of a different character, it is to their 
early trading in tobacco that we have 
to ascribe their first stimulus to fortune, 
and the accumulation of that canital 
which enabled them to launch mto 

E 'eater ventures. I am alluding to 
iverpool and Glasgow. Ihaveabceady 
pointed out that originally we obtained 
our tobacco from France. After a tim& 
when our demand increased, we keceivea 
it from Spanish and Portuguese mer- 
chants, who imported it from America; 
but in James the First's reiffn, when 
Virginia waft colonised, we began to 
receive it direct. The very first bales 
reached Liverpool in 1616. The trade 
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'wortld have immediately assumed enor- 
nckous proportions, but for ^ears it had 
svt: every step to coi^nd with the pre- 
jndioes of the King and his son Charles. 
Iix 1619 James published hi» notorious 
** Oounterblast, and from that time 
^He activit;^ of his tobaccophobia knew 
no intermission. In 16^ he even 
^went the len^h of ordering the colo- 
nists of Virginia to breed silkworms 
azLcl set up^ looms, describing silk in his 
proclamation as ^' a rich and solid com- 
modity,^ preferable to tobacc©." The 
sturdy planters, however, although they 
-were somewhat intimidated by the royal 
displeasure, failed to obey the com- 
mands they received, for in 1631 we 
find Charles ordering the Virginians to 
send to the mother country " some 
Ijetter fruit than tobacco and smoke," 
ajid so avoid ** the speedy ruin likely to 
befall the eoltnies, and the danger to 
th.e bodies and manners of the English 
people through the excepsive growth of 
tobacco." Is^otwithstanding these arbi- 
trary exercises of authority, the trade 
increased. In 1740 more than 200 
Hritish s^ips were constantly engaged 
in the shipping of tobacco, and the 
annual total of their cargoes exceeded 
18,000,0001bs. Under these eircum- 
stamces it is not astonishing that from a 
small market town Liverpool should so 
soon have developed into an important 
city. A century and a half ago its 
principal merchants were all engaged in 
the tooacoo traffic ; the most important 
of these were Sir Thomas Johnson, Sir 
William Norris, and William Clayton. 
The well-known Old Dock was com- 
menced in 1699, solely to meet the 
requirements of the ever increasing 
tobacco trade, and indeed it was this 
traffic that made the town, for in 
addition to yielding it enormous profit 
intrinsically, it was the means of intro- 
ducing it to the slave and cotton trades, 



which crowned the edifice of its pros- 
perity. The history of Gla^ow is f 
parallelism of that of Liverpool. Until 
the union in 1702, it was a very small 
market and export town for pickled 
salmon and dried herrings. ^ Entering 
however, into competition with Liver- 
pool in the tobacco traffic, its rise was 
rapid. ** I once asked," said Sir John 
Dalrymple, in 1788, "the late Lord 
Provost Cochrane, of Glasgow, who waa 
eminently wise, and who had been a 
merchant there for seventy years, to 
what causes he imputed the sudden rise 
of Glasgow. He said it was all - owing 
to four young men of talent and spirit, 
who started at one time in business, and 
whose successes gave example to the- 
rest. The four had not £10,000 amongst 
them when they began." These enter- 

g rising youths were William Cunning - 
am, Henry Ritchie, Alexander Spiers, 
and John Glassford, and the enterprise 
on which they launched their capital 
was the importation of tobacco from 
Virginia. Glassford, during some years 
before his death, in 1783, had twenty- 
five ships of hirf own, in which he im- 
ported £500,000 worth of tobacco per 
annum ; and Spiers was at the same 
time said to be still richer. The result 
on Glasgow of this sudden commercial 
inflation may be imagined. The town 
grew and prospered with extraordinary 
rapidity, and when Liverpool began 
limiting itself to the still more lucra- 
tive slave trade, Glasgow obtained a 
monopoly of the tobacco trade until the 
time of the American War of Inde- 
pendence. When that war was con- 
cluded the monopolist days were seen 
to have reached their end, and th& 
tobacco trade gradually distributed 
itself among the various ports and 
towns which are now identified with it* 
traffic in the form we know it. 
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"PUNSHON'S ENTIRE''; 

A CHBISTMA3 STOBT. 



rwas Cbristmas-eve ; the snow had 
been falling all the day— covering 
the griminess of the Great Citv 
with a spotlefis mantle of virgin white. A 
crisp, cold winter's night, and people 
heamly congratulated each other upon 
once more rejoicing in good old-fashioned 
Christmas weather. 

The main streets were full of pedes- 
trians briskly passing to and fro, all 
eager after their seasonable purchases, 
and all gleeful. Here, the parents, with 
a following of joyful children, laden 
with imwonted festive fare : there, a 
young couple, purchasing their first 
Christmas dinner. God grant they may 
enjoy many another. The rare cabs 
passed like phantoms, so stilled were 
the roads witn the fallen snow. 

The shops wore their most bright and 
festive air : . from the butchers and 
bakers, to the very candlestick makers, 
some attempt had been made to decorate 
the windows with holly and evergreens, 
and flaming placards. Yet of all, the 
snuggest was certainly, the comfortable 
bar of the Holly Tree public-house. 

The Holly Tree was situate almost at 
the comer of one of the streets leading" 
off Tottenham Court Road, and what 
with the brilliant picture of Father 
Christmas dipping into a flowing bowl, 
on which was printed in large charac- 
ters, "Jolly's Goose Club Held Here," 
and the gorgeous anconncement, in 
green and gold, that covered all the 
available space in front of the house, to 
the effect of "Punshon's Entire," one 
couldn't be surprised at the number of 
customers who Kept passing in and out 
through its hospitably swinging doors. 



You might be certain, too, that one 
out of every three woula be the prood 
possessor of a timely -purchased goon. 
Good luck to them ! 

The Holly Tree was none of toot 
new-fangled palaces, all silvered ffam, 
mahogany, medisBval lamps, and super- 
cilious barmaids; but one of the old- 
fashioned sort, where you were sure to 
get good liquor drawn you bv the molt 
obliging of landlords, and. I should add, 
landladies; for Mr. Jolly, the pto- 
prietor, had just married. 

Mr. Jolly had inherited the Holfar 
Tree in due course from his father, who 
had had it from his father, and bo on 
for years more than the oldest iahalii* 
tant could remember; and with fte 
prosperity of the house was aasodatod 
the name of the great brewer, yti. 
Punshon. Indeed, it was a moot questkn 
who had started in business first, tibe. 
Punshons or the JoUys. Jolly was 
accounted a warm man, so that wiMo 
he proposed for Phoebe Gray, tlM 
pettiest ^rl in a certain quiet litUe 
Kentish village, Phoebe was consicl^red 
a very lucky girL For my part, I cotak- 
der Jolly ought to have thanked his stais 
that he had fallen across so pretty^jio 
innocent, and so meet a helpmate. SbiQ 
certainly made a pretty pictiif& 
as she stood in front of a backgro«iS 
of artistically coloured bottles, and I 
do believe the foaming tankards tasM 
sweeter after she had drawn them. { 
know one thing ; there was no falling off 
in the number of customers since she 
had assisted to dispense the good things 
there. 
At length the last customer was 
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served, the shnitcrs drawn— though not 
before many a friendly grip of the hand 
and seasonable compliment had passed 
— and Jolly could with satisfaction sit 
down beside his little wife to a steaming 
hot snpper. Ah ! he remembered that 
supper months afterwards, I can tell yon. 

The supper over, and the long churdi- 
warden lighted, a glass of something 
hot by his side, together with a smaller 
edition of the same for his wife's benefit, 
and with Phoebe sitting on his knee 
Jolly looked the essence of comfort, and 
I daresay felt so toa 

" By the bye," said Phoebe, "I have 
got a surprise for you. Who do you 
think is coming to dine with us to- 
morrow, along with father?" 

JoUy couldn't guess at all. 

"Why, the reverend Mr. Jawley," 
and she said the word, " reverend," with 
bated breath, for Jawley was an uncle 
of hers, whose word, after the ten 
commandments, she had been taught to 
accept as law. Jawley was really a 
viHage grocer, who, alter making a 
decent competence out of sanded sugar 
and short weights, * * received a ca ' 1, " and 
retired, but being a stirring man, tamed 
his energies to tub-thumping, and en- 
joyed nothing so much as every Sunday 
to denounce everything wad everybody 
— excepting, of course, himself — as 
unholy. 

Now I don't think Jolly, in his heart, 
anxiously desired the reverend's pre- 
sence at his festive board, but he so 
loved Phoebe, that had she told him 
that she had invited the two Polar 
bears from the Zoo to dine with them, 
be wouldn't have murmured. So hd 
only smiled, kissed her, thought no 
more of it, and went to bed. 

The next day came, and with it Old 
Gray, the miller (Phoebe's father), laden 
with good things—ruddy apples, plump 
chickens, and, I believe, a brace (h 
pheasants. With him came her uncle 
Jawley, laden with tracts, headed with 
TOch comforting titles as "Which is 
your Road?" "Sinner Beware!" 



"Where is your Soul?" &c. A very 
jolly Christmas dinner it was too, plenty 
to eat, and plenty of good stuff to drink. 
Jolly didn^t bring out his worst tap, 
you may be sure. Everybody enjoyed 
themselves, and the reverend Jawley 
excelled them all in the matter of the 
disposal of the edibles ; but aifter having 
eaten to repletion, he looked very grave 
—it may have been indigestion — and 
roundly declared good liquor was sin, 
damnation and all the vices, and when 
Old Gray lighted his pipe after dinner, 
next denounced tobacco as being as bad. 
The old miller didn't take much notice, 
he was used to it, and as he said, ''put 
it in his pipe, and smoked it." But 
Phoebe looked quite distressed, poor 
little woman, and Jolly didn't like it. 

Phoebe's father returned home that 
night, but the reverend Jawley said he 
woidd stay with them a short time and 
endeavour to pluck the brand from th« 
burning. I only know that, after a few 
days, he managed to make poOT Phoebe 
perfectly wretched. He told her " she 
was the devil's handmaiden," and added, 
"her misguided husband was a servant 
of Satan.^' Not very comfOTting re- 
marks, you majr be sure, and poor Jolly 
began to be quite distressed to see his 
wife so miserable. In those days, I be- 
lieve, if she had asked him to jump over 
the moon, he would have tried to do so. 

At last Phoebe made a clean breast of 
it; "she did not think tiieir way of 
getting money was anything but sin- 
ful," and let out that Jawley had hinted 
" that the next world would be a warm 
one for them," and then she burst out 
crying. 

" But what are we to do, my darling, 
for a living, then," said JoUy, almost at 
his wits' end. 

" Do," replied Phoebe, " we will con- 
sult with Mr. Jawley in the morning." 
Jolly passed anything but a comfortable 
night, you may be bound, and in the 
morning, asked Jawley, at breakfast, 
" how he expected him to get a living if 
he gave up tne old place ?" 
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" Vont sive tip the old i^aoe/' replied 
Jawley, '* out make a fortune in it ; turn 
it into a traaperanoe palace for tfa« sin- 
f al multitade, and prepare a place for 
yourself above." 

** Do, do ! " added Phoebe, clappii^ 
her hands, *' at all events we can try it 
for a year," and between the pair of 
them, poor Jolly was obliged to assent. 

It was with a very abashed face that 
Jolly called shortly after on old Mr. 
Punshon, to tell him that *'he needn't 
send in any mere of his casks and 
Burels/' and then explained the con- 
templated change. 

"very good," said the kind old 
brewer, " but we have served the house 
for centuries, and if ever you want a 

friend, depend on me." 

^ « ♦ ♦ « « 

What a change had taken place ! It 
was Christmas-eve once more, the s^ of 
the Holly Tree had vanished, and in its 
place hung a brand new sign, the Cocoa 
Tree. Out of doors it was a cold, 
slushy, miserable night, and the people 
who were forced to go out that even- 
ing seemed only intent on effecting 
their purchases and then hurrying 
home as fast as they could ; excepting 
those sensible ones whom poor Jolly could 
see defying the elements with a nip or 
glass at the Tvtro Swans, across the road. 
Alas, few customers troubled him now ! 
In vain he daily manufactured quarts 
of coffee, cocoa, tea, or soup, and pre- 
pared the most economical of dinners 
for them. He only saw his money, like 
his business, growing smaller day by day. 

Inside the tavern, where, only one 
year ago, aU was business, bustle, and 
ji^tY, there now sat two or three miser- 
able beings, who, in lieu of better things, 
were fain to accept the tickets from the 
charitable that had procured them the 
drinks they were then swallowing, not 
without many a wistful glance either, at 
the, to them, closed attractions of the 
Two Swans. 

It was a miserable Christmas dinner 
Jolly and his wife sat down to that 



year ; old Gray had made some exense. 
I really believe he couldn't forego his 
rape and glass, and wouldn't come. B«t 
Jawley was there, and Jolly inwaid^ 
cursed him as the author of his impend- 
ing ruin. Even poor Phoebe looked 
haggard and careworn, and every moutii- 
ful the reverend swallowed — and he 
swallewed a good many — ^the Imdcen- 
hearted publican wished would choke 
him. 

At last Phoebe fairly broke down, and 
fell sobbing on the table ; this was too 
much for poor Jolly's feelings, human 
endurance nas its limits, and he felt thsit 
they both had by this time had enoogh 
of the Reverend JawJey's company. I 
am afraid they came to naughty words, 
but I know the certain result was tiiat 
the now infuriated Jolly fairly kicked 
the Reverend Jawley into the street, 
and as the door closed on him swore the 
morrow should see the old Holly iSree la 

its place once more. 
« * * ♦ ♦ * 

Christmas comes but once a year, but 
when you are happy the months aeem to 
roll by only too quicMy. It was Christ- 
mas once again, the Holly Tree was all 
ablaze, and no lack of holly, or misletoe 
either for the matter of that, atx>ut the 
dear old bar, and Phoebe was there too, 
pretty and plump as ever, as though tbe 
Christmas eve of to-night was the iden- 
tical one of two years ago. 

Ah, a good many things had happened 
since then. Poor Jolly firstly, liad 
found himself nearly ruined, and next, 
his wife worn almost to a shadow. Some- 
thing had to be done, and, like a brave 
fellow, he made up his mind and did it. 

It was net without a great deal of 
stammering, though, that he was able 
to blurt out the truth to kind old Mr. 
Punshon. But the brewer could be 
relied on in an emergency, and only 
said, '* Jolly, you are a fool ; I promised 
to assist you, and I will," adding, smil- 
ing, 'Hhat is, if you have had enough of 
the Cocoa Tree. The very word coooa 
seemed to rise in poor Jolly's gorge. 
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So, shortly, Punshon'a Entire shone 
out cnce again in green and gold, and 
I^unshou's hearty-looking draymen and 
great fat horses delivered, as of old, 
barrrel after barrel into his empty 
cellars. 

The customers soon returned to him, 
X am afraid much to the annoyance of 
the Two Swans across the road, and by 
that Christmas Eve things once more 
wore their wonted appe^ance. 



It was a jolly supper that ntght, take 
my word for it. Old Gray was there, in 
the corner by the fire, and Phoebe smil- 
ing, as of old, and a little Jolly crowing 
and smiling too. 

Not was a glass (in truth it was a 
bowl) of punch wanting to crown the 
board, and many a health was drunk to 
dear old Punshon, his Entire, and suc- 
cess to the Holly Tree too. 
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SNUFFING. 



@NUFFING was, no doubt, the 
g) earliest form in which tobacco 
J^ was consumed in Europe ; and, 
indeed, we only have to glance at the 
hiittorv of the introduction of tobacco 
into Europe to immediately conjure up 
visions of Catherine de Medicis taking 
huge pinches of the Ha*be de la Heine 
from the snuflf-box of Monsieur Jean 
Nicot de Villemain. The snuff-box 
was long a gorgeous institution in the 
society of times gone by, and until 
recently was the recognised vehicle of 
the highest honour a corporation could 
bestow. The snuff-boxes of our grand- 
fathers were such lavishly ornamented 
and expensive receptacles that a writer 
of the last century was induced to 
exclaim — 

" What strange and wondrous virtue 

must there be, 
And secret charm, O snuff, concealed 

in thee, 
That bounteous nature and inventive 

art, 
Bedecking thee thus all their powers 

exert 1" 

In those courtly days snuff-taking 
was an art. In a general sort of way, 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., Censor of Great 
Britain, formulated, in the Tatlei\ a 
few rules for snuff-taking, just in the 
same way as another satirical writer 
laid down^ rules in the Spectator for 
manipulating fans. In Paris too the 
process of snuffing was by specially 
codified law divided under the following 
twelve heads:— 1. Take the snuff-box 
in the right hand. 2. Pass the snuff- 
box into the left hand. 3. Tap the lid. 
4. Open the box. 5. Present the box to 
the company. 6. Take back the box. 



7. Collect the snuff in one place by 
tapping the box on the side. 8. Take 
the snuff between the forefinger and 
thumb. 9. Hold the snuff for a short 
time in the fingers before carrying it to 
the nose. 10. Carry the snuff to the 
nose. 11. Equally fill the nostrils 
without grimacing. 12. Close the box ; 
sneeze, expectorate, and blow the nose. 
On* the subject of snuffing, a curious 
calculation has been left on record bv 
Lord Stanhope.^ ** Every professed, 
inveterate, and incurable snuff- taker,** 
says his lordship, **at a moderate com- 

Sutation takes one pinch in ten minutes. 
Svery pinch, with the a^^eable cere- 
mony of blowing and wiping the nose 
and other incidental circumstances, 
consumes one minute and a half. One 
minute and a half out of every ten, 
allowing sixteen hours for a snuff -taldog 
day, amounts to two hours and twenty- 
four minutes out of every natural day, 
or one day out of ten. One day out of 
everv ten amounts to thirty-six days and 
a half in a year. Hence, if we suppose 
the practice to be persisted in forgr 
years, two entire years of the snuff 
taker s life will be dedicated to tickling 
his nose, and two more to blow- 
ing it! The expense of snuff, snuff 
boxes, and handkerchiefs will be the 
subject of a second essay, in which it 
will appear that this luxury encroaches 
as mucn on the income of the snuff- 
taker as it does on his time ; and that 
by proper application of the time and 
money thus lost to the public, a fund 
might be constituted for the cUscharge 
of the national debt" 

Snuff was originally recommended by 
the medical faculty to cure iNiins in the 
head. Under the patronage of the Queen 
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Ikf other it soon became a very general 
article of luxnry, and was so much 
patronised bv the clergy that it led to 
tbe celebrated anathema of Pope Urban. 
It was first made by grating, and was 
in consequence called tabac rapi, whence 
is derived the name Rappee. The po7)u- 
larity of snuffing increased after the 
Grreat Plague. To take snuflf and offer 
a box gracefully was part of a beau's 
education even in the time of Shakes- 
peare. SSuch a one must have been in 
the great dramitist's mind when in 
Henry JV, he makes Hotspur describe 
a certain nobleman who — 

** Was perfumed like a milliner ; 



And *twixt his finger and his thumb 

he held 
A pouncet box, which ever and 

anon 
He gave his nose, and took 't away 

again ; 
Who therewith angry, when it next 

came there, 
Took it in snuff." 

Poisons are sometimes mixed with 
scented snuffs. In .1712 the Due de 
Noailles presented the Dauphiness of 
France with a box of such snuff. She 
took the snuff, and five days after died, 
complaining of sharp pains in the 
temples. 
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TEN MINUTES WITH THE BEST AUTHOES. 



fHAT is this smoking, that it 
should be considered a crime? 
I believe in my heart that 
women are jealous of it, as of a rival. 
The fact is, that the cigar is a rival to 
the ladies, and their conqueror too. Do 
you suppose you will conquer? Look 
over the wide world, and see that your 
adversary has overcome it. Germany 
has been puffing for threescore years ; 
France smokes to a man. Do you think 
you can keep the enemy out of England ? 
Pshaw! look at its progress. Ask 
the club-houses. I, for my part, do not 
despair to see a Bishop lolling out of the 
Athenaeum with a cheroot in his mouth, 
or, at any rate, a pipe stuck in his shovel 
hat.— Thackebay. 

" A quart of ale is a dish for a king." 
Shakespeare.-— iFtn^cr'^ Tale. 

" Back and side go bare, go baie, 
Both foot and hand go cold ; [enough, 
But, belly, God send thee good ale 
Whether it be new or old." 

Still. — Gammer GuHoh. 

" He who goes to bed, and goes to bed 
sober, 
Falls as the leaves do, and dies in 

October ; 
But he who goes to bed, and goes to 

bed mellow, 
Lives as he ought to do, and dies an 
honest' fellow." 

Anon. 

*• What two ideas are more inseparable 
than Beer and Britannia?" — 

ISypney Smith. 



« If on thy theme I rightly think. 
There are five reasons why men drink; 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
Or lest I should be by-and-by, 
Or any other reason why." 

Aldbich. 

" Petition me no petitions, Sir, to-d^y ; 
Let other hours be set apart for 

business. 
To-day it is our pleasure to be drank, 
And this our Queen shall be as drunk 
as we." 

Fielding.— Tbw Thumb, 

" What a glorious creature was he iriio 
first discovered the use of tobacco ! " 
Fielding.— 7%e Grub Street Opera, 

*^ Divine Tobacco." 

Spenser. — Faerie Qaeen, 

" Cassio. — Every inordinate cup la un- 
blessed, and the ingredient is a devil. 

" laffo. — ^Come, come ; good wine is a 
familiar creature, if it be well-used." 
Shakespeare.— OtheUo, 

" Knows he that never took a pinch, 
Nosey, the pleasure thence that flows? 
Knows he the titillating joy 

Which my nose knows? 

" He who doth not smoke hath eitiier 
known no great griefs, or ref aseth him- 
self the softest consolation next to tiitt 
which comes from heaven. * What I 
softer than woman !' whispers the yomig 
reader. Young reader, woman teases »8 
well as consoles. Woman makes half 
the sorrO"^s which she boasts the prfri- 
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lege to soothe. Woman consoles us, it is 
-true, while we are young and handsome ; 
"w^lien we are old and ugly, woman snubs 
and scolds us. On the whole, then, 
woman in this scale, the Weed in that — 
Jupiter, bring out thy balance and weigh 
tUem both; and if thou give the pre- 
ference to woman, all I can say is, the 
next time Juno ruffles thee — O Jupiter ! 
try the Weed."— BOLWEB LYTTON. 

*' The pipe, that is so lily white, 
Wherem so many take delight, 
Ib broke with a touch— man's life is 

such: 
Think of this when you smoke to- 
bacco/' 

Wither. 

'' I owe to smoking, more or less, 
Through life the whole of my success ; 
"With my cigar I'm sage and wise — 
Without, I'm dull as cloudy skies. 
When smoking, all my ideas soar, 
When not they sink upon the floor. 
The greatest men have all been smokers, 
And so were all the greatest jokers. 
Then you who'd bid adieu to care, 
Come here and smoke it into air ! " 
Confession of a Smoker, 

'* I woo not with persuasive smile, 
Nor boast a fair complexion. 
Yet wrapt within my slender irame 
Lies nid a rare perfection. 

** Salute me with a lively flame. 
And draw me with the breath ; 
And while inhaling calm delight 
I'll slowly burn to death. 

" And when I'm dead, a moral find, 
Or some sweet aid invoke, 
To prove I had a natural end 
tn ashes and in smoke." 

Sent with a Bundle of Cigars, 

'* Strong labour got up with a pipe in his 
mouth, 
He stoutly strode over the dale ; 
He lent new perfumes to the breath of 
the South, 



On his b&ok hung his wallet and flail ; 
Behind him came Health from her 

cottage of thatch, 
Where never physician had lifted the 

• latch." — 

Smart. 

** Sublime Tobacco ! which from East to 

West, 
Cheers the Tar's labour or the North- 
man's rest ; 
Which on the Moslem's ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his 
• brides. 
Magnificent in Stamboul, but less 

grand. 
Though not less loved, in Wapping or 

the Strand ; 
Divine in hookahs, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipp'd with amber, mellow, rich 

and ripe ; 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dazzlingly when daring in full 

dress; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far, 
Thy naked beauties — give me a 

cigar." 

Byron. 

"Gods would have revelled at their 

feasts of mirth 
With this pure distillation of the earth ; 
The Marrow of the World, Star of the 

West, 
The Pearl whereby this lower orb is 

blest ; 
The Joy of mortals, Umpire of all 

strife ; 
Delight of Nature, Mithridate of Life ; 
The daintiest dish of a delicious feast, 
By taking which Man differs from a 

beast. 

Address to Tobacco.— AHON, 

"A pipe! it is a great comforter, a 
pleasant soother. Blue devils fly before 
its honest breath ! It ripens the brain ; 
it opens the heart ; and the man who 
smokes thinks like a sage and acts like 
a Samaritan." — BULWER Lytton. 
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Much meat doth gluttony procure, 

To feed men fat as swine ; 
But he*s a frugal man indeed, 

That with a loaf can dine ! 

He needs no napkin for his hands, 

His finger enas to wipe ; 
That hath his kitchen in a box. 

His roast meat in a pipe. — 

Mirror of ComplimeTiti* 



Tour doctors may bo^st of their lotions, 
And ladies talk of their tea ; 

Bat I envy them none of their potions, 
A glass of good Stingo for me. 

The doctor may smile if he nleases, 
But my recipe never will fail, 

JB'or the physic that cures all diseases, 
Is a tajokard of Warrington Ale. 



STIMTJLANTS USED BY PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 



BONAPABTE- snuff. 

Braham— bottled porter. 

Bull (Rev. William), the nonconform- 
ist, was an inveterate smoker. 

Bybon— gin-and-water. 

Oatlet (Miss) — ^linseed tea and Ma- 
deira. 

Cooke (G. F.)— everything drinkable. 

Disraeli (Lord Beaconsneld)— cham- 
pagne jelly. 

Emery — cold brandy-and-water. 

Erskinb (Lord)— opium, in large doses. 

Gladstone (W. E.) — an egg beaten up 
in sh6rry. 

Henderson — gum arable and sherry. 

HoBBES—only cold water. 

Incledon— Madeira. 

Jordan (M^rs.)— calves'-foot jelly dis- 
solved in warm sherry. 



Kean (Edmund)— beef tea, cold brandy. 

Kehble (John)— opium. 

Lewis— mulled wine and oysters. 

Newton smoked incessantly. 

OxBERRY— strong tea. 

Pope— strong coffee. 

Schiller required to sit over a table 
deeply impregnated with the smeH of 
apples. He stimulated his brain with 
coffee and champagne. 

Siddons (Mrs.)— porter, not "stout** 

Smith (William) drank strong coffee. 

Wedderbdrnb (the first Lord AA- 
bnrtou) used to place a blister on his 
chest when he had to make a great 
speech. — Dr. Paris, FharmaowMfia 
(1819). 

Wood (Mrs.) drank draught porter. 
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ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 



Come, anecdote ! with all thy graces 

come 
Kelieve the grave— to mirth thy rites 

afford, 
And crown the sparkling glass and 

hospitable board. — Cooke, 

«||^LOW TOUR Nose. —Sir William 
Jij Chene had a very long nose, and 
(^-^ was playing at backgammon 
with old General Brown. During the 
game, Sir William was continually 
using his snuff-box, seldom making the 
application necessary to keep pace 
with his indulgence. Observing him 
leaning continually over the table, and 
being at the same time in a very bad 
humour with the game, the General 
said, *'Sir William, blow your nose.*' 
•* Blow it yourself," said Sir William, 
** it's as near you as me.'* 

Abbrnethy. — A stout gentleman once 
called upon Abernethy for advice upon 
his growing obesity. " You nasty 
brute,'' exclaimed Abernethy, '*you go 
and fill your belly, and then you come 
to me to empty it." 

A Hint to Economists.— A parsi- 
monious printer never went to the play 
but on a Saturday. As he was very 
careful of his health, he always provided 
himself with a large great-coat, which he 
used to pawn previously to entering the 
theatre^ and redeem when he came 
out. This proceeding cost him only 
a halfpenny, and he would remark, "1 
could not leave it at a public -house 
without taking a glass of porter, and 
that's three-halfpence*'* 



A Consultation.— A man much ad- 
dicted to drinking being extremely ill 
with a fever, a consultation was held in 
his bedchamber by three physicians how 
** lo cure the fever and abate the thirat." 
*' Gentlemen," said he, "I will take 
half the trouble off your hands ; if you 
will cure the fever, I will abate the thirst 
myself." 

George Frederick Cooke.— Acting 
once at Liverpool, Cooke was hissed for 
being so drunk as to render his declama- 
tion unintelligible. He turned savagely 
upon the audience, ** What ! do you hiss 
me? hiss George Frederick Cooke, you 
contemptible monev-getters I You shall 
never again have the honour of hissing 
me. Farewell, I banish you !" After a 
moment's pause, he added, in his deepest 
tones, *' There is not a brick in your dirty 
toton that is not cemented with the blood 
of a negro." He might, however, have 
much more appropriately substituted 
"tobacco juice" for '* the blood of a 
negro," for long before Liverpool went 
into the slave trade it had obtained 
great prosperity by its dealings in 
tobacco. 

A Mouthful. — It was said of a gour- 
■ maud that he had jaten away his senses. 
"Pooh!" said a wit, *' they would not 
be a mouthful to him." 

Comparative Analysis.— Haranguing 
upon the qualities of lic^uors. Dr. John- 
son said, ** Claret, sir, is the liquor for 
boys, port for men, but he who aspires 
to be a hero must drink brandy." 
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Taking Wine.— The difficulty of get- 
ting a glass of wine in the regular wav 
has exercised the ingenuity of mankind. 
Theodore Hook was once observed dur- 
ing dinner at Hatfield House, nodding 
like a Chinese mandarin in a tea-shop. 
On being asked the reason, he replied, 
*' Why, when no one else asks me to 
take champagne, I take sherry with the 
epergne and bow to the flowers." 

A Seasonable Hint.— A gentleman 
who was very economical of his wine, 
descanting one day on the extraordinary 
performance of a man who was blind, 
he remarked that the poor fellow could 
see no more " than that bottle." " I do 
not wonder at it, sir," said a guest, ** for 
we have seen no more than that bottle 
all the afternoon." 

An Old Jest. — A gentleman had a 
cask of American wine, from which his 
servant stole a large quantity. When 
the master i^erceived the deficiency, he 
diligently inspected the top of the cask, 
but could find no traces of an opening. 
**XiOok if there be not a hole in the 
bottom," said a bystander. *• Block- 
head !" he replied, " do you not see that 
the deficiency is* at the top, and not at 
the bottom ?" 

One Good Tale Deserves Another. 
—A peraon in company having told an 
incredible story, with maiiy solemn aa- 
Beverationn as to its truth, an old gentle- 
man quietly proceeded to say that a far 
more remarkable incident had befallen 
a friend of his, a cavalry officer, who, 
in battle, failing to parry a cut, had his 
nose clean shaven off. ** Thereupon, 
sir, my friend stooped, and re-possessing 
himself of the nose, clapped it to hia 
face, bound it, and then went on fij»ht- 
ing. In the sequel, he found the nose 
firmly united, but with this irregu- 
larity, that it was upside dmcn. This 
circumstance, however, did not much 
disturb him, for being a great snuff- 
taker, he was able to apply the powder 



to his nostrils without the usual waste. 
But one consequence of the change he 
would sometimes complain of aj> n^er 
inconvenient, namely, that whenever 
he wanted to blow his nose, he was 
obliged to aland on his head/* 

Smoking Oddity. — A coffee-house 
keeper of Vienna hit upon the following 
eccentric means of attracting customers. 
He had a china pipe-bowl suspended 
over a large circular table, of such gi- 
gantic dimensions as to be capable of 
containing a pound of tobacco, and sap- 
plied witn a sufficient number of tubes 
to accommodate thirty persons at one 
time. The novelty succeeded ; the 
coffee-house was constantly crow<i«d, 
and the landlord subsequently trans- 
formed his pipe-bowl into a chariot. 

Rather Brusque.— A jolly baccha- 
nalian reproaching a sober man for re- 
fusing his glass, said that he was like a 
brute beast, never drinking but when 
he was thirsty, and then nothing but 
water. 

Jack's Wishes.— In order to ascer- 
tain the idea a sailor had of happiness 
and the compass of his wants, he was 
informed that everything he could wish 
for in three times should be given him. 
" Why, then," cried Jack, *' let me have 
all the rum in the world." " What 
next ?" *' Why, let me have all the to- 
bacco in the world." "And what next?" 
" Damme if I know ! why, you may 
give me a little more rum." ' 

A First Appearance. — An habitual 
drunkard having made up his mind to 
attend a fancy ball, asked a friend what 
new character he should go in ? *' Go 
sober,'' said his friend. 

A Cowardly Assailant.—*' Wine, 
sir, acts very treacherously towards 
you." " How, sir ?" * * Why, I perceive 
that it invariably attacks your weakest 
part— your head," 
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A. Digression.— The celebrated actor 
Brein.ler3on was seldom known to be in 
a passion. When at Oxford he was one 
day debating with a fellow-student, who, 
not keeping his temper, threw a glass of 
"wine in his face. Henderson took out 
his handkerchief, wiped his face, and 
cooll}'- said, *'That, sir, was a digression ; 
now, for the argument." 

Claret and Port. — Home, the 
author of *' Douglas," held port wine in 
abhorrence. In his younger days, 
claret was the only wine drunk by gen- 
tlemen in Scotland. He wrote these 
four lines on the enforcement of the 
duty on French wines in this country — 
*' Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Old wag'hia mutton, and his claret good. 
* Xiet him drink port/ an English states- 
man cried; 
He drank the poison, and his sx)irit 
died." 

How TO Ask a Favour.— A man 
who is asking a favour will sometimes do 
more by a pleasantry or a sallv of wit 
than, by the most urgent solicitations. 
Philip 11. of Spain had granted a tri- 
fling- pension to one of his soldiers, who 
canie forward once more to ask for his 
sovereign's bounty. *' Did not T grant 
you a recompense?" said the king. 
** Yes, sire/' replied the soldier, "your 
majesty provided me with victuals, but 
I have nothing to get drink with." The 
monarch smiled, and ordered the pen- 
faion to be increased. 

Tapping the Governor.— A sailor 
on board a ship of war being frequently 
drunk, the captain assured him the 
next time he was guilty of that offence 
he should be severely punished, and at 
the same time forbid the purser and all 
other persons to let him have any liquor. 
Shortly after, the fellow appeared very 
drunk, but how he got the liquor no 
one could guess. The captain, being 
resolved to punish the person who had 
disobeyed his orders, promised to forgive 



the sailor if he would tell him how he got 
the liquor. After some hesitation,. 
Jack hiccuped out, •' Why, please your 
honour, I ta])ped the governor." By 
which he meant he had stolen some of 
the arrack in which the body of an East 
India governor was being brought home 
in that ship for interment. 

Hone, in his Table Book, tells an 
anecdote of a man named Farr, who 
opened a tobacco-shop on Fish-street 
Hill, and attracted customers from an 
old shop opposite, by writing over his 
door, "The best tobacco by Farr." This 
attracted the sailors, who deserted the 
other shop, till the owner put up a new 
sign, inscribed, "Far better tobacco 
than the best Tobacco by Farr." 

Miss Pardoe, in her History of the 
Court of Louis XIV., has shown that 
the daughters of the Grande Monarqwe 
did not disdain to use tobacco, although 
he had a great dislike to it. When the 
ladies became wearied by the gravity and 
etiquette of the Court circle, they were 
accustomed to celebrate a species of orgie, 
in their own apartments, after supper ; 
and on one occasion, when the Dauphin 
had, at a late hour, quitted the card- 
table, and hearing a noise in their 
quarter of the palace, entered to ascer- 
tain its cause, he found them engaged 
in smoking, and discovered that tkey 
had borrowed their pipes from the 
officers of the Swiss Guards. 

Ladies are not generally haters of 
the weed ; how, then, are we to account 
for the following proclamation issued by 
a lady to her sex ? — 
May never lady press his lips, 

His proffered love returning, 
Who makes a furnace of his mouth. 

And keeps his chimney burning. 
May each true woman shun his sight. 

For fear his fun^fis would choke her, 
And none but- those who smoke them- 
selves 

Have kisses for a smoker. 
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Mb. Prra's Lovb qf Port Wink.— 
Mr. Rogers has left these reminiscences 
of the statesmauS port drinking: — 
"During bis boyhood, Pitt was very 
weakly ; and bis physician, Addington 
(Lord Sidmouth's father), ordered nim 
to take port wine in large quantities ; 
the consequence was, that when he 
grew up he could not do without it. 
Lord Grenville has seen him swallow a 
bottle of port in tumblerfuls before 
going to the House. This, together 
with his habit of eatiug late suppers 
(indigestible cold veal pies, &c.)f helped, 
undoubtedly, to shorten his life. ^ Hus- 
kisson, speaking to me of Pitt, said that 
his hands shook so much that, when he 
helped himself to salt, he was obliged to 
support the righthand with the left. 
Stothard, the painter, happened to be 
one evening at an inn on the Kent road, 
when Pitt and Dundas put up there on 
their way from Walmer. Next morn- 
ing, as they were stepping into their 
carriage, the waiter said to Stothard, 

* Sir, do you observe these two gentle- 
men?' * Yes, 'he replied, 'and I know 
them to be Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas.' 

* Well, sir, how much wine do you sup- 
pose they drank last night ?' Stothard 
could not guess. ' Seven bottles, sir !' " 

Lord Pembroke's Port Wink. — 
Lord Palmerston one day related the 
following anecdote to a deputation of 
gentlemen who waited upon him to 
urge the reduction of the wine duties. 
Referring to the question of adultera- 
tions, '' I remember," said his lordship, 
'*my grandfather, Lord Pembroke, 
when he placed wine before his guests, 
said, * There, gentlemen, is my cham- 
pagne, my claret, &c. I am no great 
judge, and I give you this on the autho- 
rity of my wine merchant ; but I can 
answer for my port, for I made it my- 
self 1' I have still his receipt,, which I 
look on as a curiosity ; but 1 confess I 
have neve/ ventured to try it.*' The fol- 
lowing is the veritable receipt which 
Lord Pembroke adopted : Eight gallons 



of genoina port wine, forty gallons of 
cider, ^ brandv to fill the nogsliMii. 
Elder tops wul give it the proper rongb- 
ness, and cochineal whatever strei^A 
of colouring you please. The quannty 
made should not be less than a hog»- 
head. It should be kei)t fully two 
years in cask, and as long in bottle be- 
fore it is used. 

Port Wine and Paralysis. — Mr. 
Savory, of Bond-street, used to relate 
that a friend of his, a baronet, well 
known in the gay world, on his retmn 
home from a convivial party was seized 
with paralysis, and suddenly deprived 
of speech and power of moving one 
side of his body. Either from feelings, 
of desperation or an impulse of mental 
aberration, the gentleman had a bottle 
of port wine brought to his bedside, 
and having finished it, he turned with 
great composure on his side and went to 
sleep. That gentleman lived long aStet, 
his intellect wholly unimpaired, his 
speech restored, and his general health 
as good as it ever was ; and he long dis- 
cussed his bottle or two cf port wine 
with apparent impunity. 

A Judge op Wine.— In Bow-street, 
Covent-garden, there was formerly a 
coflfee-house kept by Mat Williams, 
which was much frequented by actors. 
Incledon, who was one day president at 
a large dinner-party here, found great 
fault with the wine, and though, by his 
order, it was more than once changed 
for better, he was still dissatisfied, at 
the same time boasting what very fine 
wine he had in his cellar, '' bin No. 2." 
brandishing in his hand his nectar-key, 
as he called it. Munden, who sat next 
to Incledon, when he put the key into 
his coat-pocket whilst ho was singing, 
adroitly took it out, and leaving the 
room, sent the key to Mrs. Incledon by 
a person whom he could trust, with a 
message to deliver to the bearer six 
bottles. The bottles arrived, when 
Munden said that he hoped the corn- 
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pany would find them better than 
what they had been drinking ; he had 
oaly six bottles of that wine in the 
house. Incledon still persisted that it 
was worse than any of the others. The 
joke continued till the last bottle made 
its appearance, when a bumper was 
drunk to the president, as donor of the 
last six bottles, not a little to his 
astonishment, as may be imagined. 

The Strawberry. — It is related of 
the convivial Mr. Alderman Faulkner, 
that one night when he expected his 
guests to sit late, and try the strength 
of his claret and his head, he took the 
precaution to place in his wine-glass a 
tt traw^berry, which his doctor, he said, 
hji.d recommended to him on account of 
its cooling qualities. On the faith of 
this specific he drank even more deeply, 
and, as might be expected, was carried 
away earlier, than visual. When some 
of his friends condoled with him the 
next day, and attributed his misfortune 
to six bottles of claret which he had 
drunk, the alderman was extremely in- 
dignant. " The claret," he said, " was 
sound, and never could do any body any 
harm ; any discomfiture was altogether 
caused by that d — d single strawberry 
which I kept all night at the bottom of 
my glass." 

A Famous Pipe of Madehia.— The 
bidding for the pipe of Madeira at the 
sale of the effects of the late Duchess de 
Raguse, in 1858, caused a great commo- 
tion in Paris. This famous wine, known 
te convives as the '* 1814 pipe," was 
fished up near Antwerp in 1814, where 
it had lain in the carcase of a shi]) 
wrecked at the mouth of the Scheldt in 
1778, and which had rested there ever 
since. As soon as the valuable discovery 
was made known, Louis XVIII. de- 
spatched an agent to secure the precious 
relic. A share of the glorious beverage 
was presented to the French Consul, 
who had assisted at its discovery, and 
thus it came into the cellarts of the 



Duke de Raguse. ^ Only four-and-forty 
bottles were remaining, and these were 
literally sold for their weight in gold to 
Rothschild, who was opposed by v dron 
and Millard. V^ron was angry be- 
cause he declared that he had made the 
reputation of the wine by mentioning 
it in his Memoirs, on the occasion of the 
dinner given to Taglioni by the Duchess 
de Raguse, whereat the famous *' 1814 " 
was produced, as the greatest honour to 
be paid to the great artiste. 

Saving a Bottle of Wine. ~ Dr. 
King relates an odd story of saving a 
bottle of port wine at the expense of 
a life, at Colby House, Kensington, op- 
posite the road leading to the Palace. 
Here lived Sir Thomas Colby, who was 
his own butler, and inadvertently left 
the key of the wine cellar on his par- 
lour-table ; when, fearing his servants 
might seize the key and steal a bottle of 
wine, Sir Thomas rose from his bed in 
the middle of the night, when he was in 
a very profuse perspiration, the effects 
of medicine which he had taken : he 
walked downstairs and secured the key, 
but took cold and died in a few dajrs, 
intestate, leaving more than £200,000 in 
the funds, which was shared amon^ 
five or six day-labourers, his nearest 
relations. 

The Chancellor's ** Const antia."— 
Sheridan was dining with LordThiirlow, 
when his lordship produced some fine 
Constantia, wnich nad been sent him 
from the Cape of Good Hope. The wine 
tiekled the palate of Sheridan, who 
saw the bottle emptied with uncommon 
regret, and set his wits to work to get 
another. The old chancellor was not 
to be so easily induced to produce his 
curious Cape in such profusion, and 
foiled all tne attempts to get another 
^lass. Sheridan being piqued, and see- 
mg the inutility of persecuting .the im- 
movable pillar of the law, turned to- 
wards a gentleman seated further down, 
and said, "Sir, pass me up that de- 
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canter ; for I must return to Madeira, 
since I cannot double the Cape." 

Strong Attachment to Smoking.— 
The following is a curious case of ex- 
treme fondness for smoking in a very 
poor and very old man. In the year 
1810 there died in Dartford Workhouse, 
aged 106, one John Gibson. He had 
been an inmate of the house for two 
vears, and till within two months of 
his death used daily to perambulate the 
town. His faculties were entire to the 
last. He was so much attached to 
smoking that he requested his pipe, 
together with his walking-stick, might 
be placed in his coffin, which request 
was complied with. 

Porter.— The porter for which Lon- 
don has become so distinguished, was 
introduced about the year 1750. Pre- 
vious to that time the malt liquors in 
use were ale, beer, and twopenny. It 
was then customary to call for a pint 
of half-and-half— that is, half beer and 
half two-penny ; or else a pint, or 
tankard, of threcrthreads, meaning a 
third of ale, beer, and two-penny. 
Then the publican was obliged to draw 
• from three casks to serve one customer. 
To avoid this trouble and waste, a 
brewer named Harwood conceived the 
idea making a liquor which should par- 
take of the united flavour of ale, beer, 
and two-penny. This he called entire, 



or entire butt beer, meanii^ that it was 
drawn entirely from one cask, or butt 
It was soon discovered to be a very 
hearty nourishing liquor, suitable for 
porters and other working people, 
whence it obtained the name of 
porter. 

A Magnum Bonum.— The Honour- 
able Edward Russel, who was Captain- 
General and Commander-in-Chieif of 
the English forces in the Mediterranean 
during the reign of William the Thjrd, 
had a mighty bowl of punch made at 
his house on the 25th of October, 1694. 
It was made in a fountain in the garden, 
in the centre of four walks, all of which 
were arched with lemon and orange 
trees, and along every walk tables were 
placed the whole length, which were 
covered with cold collations, etc. In 
the fountain were the following in- 
gredients : — Four hogsheads of brandy, 
eight hogsheads of water, twenty-five 
thousand lemons, twenty gallons of 
lime-juice, thirteen hundredweight of 
iine Lisbon sugar, five pounds of gtated 
nutmegs, three hundred toasted biscuit 
and a pipe of mountain malaga. Over 
the fountain was a large canopy to keep 
off the rain, and there was built on 
purpose a little boat, in which was a 
Doy belonging to the fleet, who rowed 
round the fountain, and filled the cup 
of the company, who exceeded six 
thousand in number. 
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DEINKING BTJMPEES. 



C^ XCESSIVE drinking is less a vice 
^£ of modern than of ancient times. 
J^ The feats of this sort which are 
recorded, even of the polite nations of 
Greece and Rome, far surpass anything 
which the men of later times have been 
able to exhibit. Alexander the Great, 
who fell a victim to this brutal indul> 
gence, brought a number of topers 
together after the burning of Calamus, 
and proposed to them a match at 
drinking for a prize of one talent. The 
fellow who carried oflf the prize was one 
Promachus, who is said to have drank 
off four congies, or about thirty English 
bottles of wine ! He had his talent, 
says Plutarch, and his death into the 
bM*gain, for he died the third day after, 
together with forty-one other persons 
who, in this disgraceful competition, 
drank themselves into eternity ! In 
the history of Alexander's triumphs, 
this is on© which truth and morality 
require should not be forgotten. Pro- 
digious as was the achievement of 
Promacbus, it is nothing to what is 
told of the Emperor Maximinus, who 
is said to have drank not once, but 
often in the course of a day* an amphora 
of the capitol, which contdned eight 
congies, or above eighty pints ! Nay, 
the son of M. TuUius Cioero is said to 
have been able to take off at one 
draught two congies, or about two 
gallons ! After this, the reader will 
not be surprised to learn that it was 
the regular practice with the Bomans, 
In their convivial parties, to drink 
down the evening, and drink up the 
morning star.; and that it was another 
of their common practices in drinking 
to their mistresses, not to content them- 
g^lves, as in this lag end of time, with 



single bumpers, but to drink as many 
cups as there were letters in the names 
of the fair damsels. Hence Mar- 
tial,— 

" Naevia sex cyathis, sex)tem Justina 
bibatur, 
Quinque Lycas, Lyde quatnor, Ida 
tribus." 
** Six cups to Naevia's health, sev'n to 
Justina be ; 
To Lycas five, to Lyde four, and then 
to Ide three." 

The Germans have out-done all the 
nations of modern times in their efforts 
to rival the Bacchanalian extravagance 
of the ancient masters of the world ; 
yet even they must be reckoned mere 
sippers in comparison. Till a very late 
period, enormous goblets were among 
the chief ornaments of the rooms and 
tables of the German nobility ; at th?ir 
feasts the bottle used to be pushed 
lound oontinually, and each guest had 
to empty his goblet on pain of being 
condemned as a false friend and brother. 
A pleasant story in this respect is told 
of an old German knight in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. He 
was sitting at table next to his young 
wife in a numerous company. The 
lady, who had probably a mere polished 
education than her husband, whispered 
to him when it came to bis turn to 
empty an enormous glass, to pour the 
wine secretly under the table. **The 
others will see it," said he. His wife, 
therefore, just as he was raising the 
glass to his mouth, snuffed out the 
candle, and repeated her request. In- 
stead of complying, he said, with a kind 
of solemnitv, " He who seeth all things 
will see it, and emptied his goblet. 
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THE WASSAIL BOWL. 



C9^ H E term WassaU, which in our 
t^ elder ^ets is connected with 
^^^ much interesting imagery, and 
many curious rites, appears to have 
been first used in this island, during the 
well-known interview between V<3rti- 
gern and Rovveua. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth relates, on the authority of 
Walter Calenius, that this lady, the 
daughter of Hengist, knalt down, on 
the approach of the King, and present- 
ing hira with a cup of wine, exclaimed, 
" Lord King, ircwAceV that is literally, 
** Lord King, health be to you.** Vorti- 
gern being ignorant of the Saxon 
language, was informed by an in 
terpreter, that the purport of these 
words was to wish him health, and that 
he should reply by the expression, 
*'Drinc heil" or "Drink the health." 
Accordingly, on his so doing, Rowena 
drank, and the King receivinsf the cup 
from her hand, kissed and pledged her. 
'* ' Health, my Lord King,' the sweet 
Rowena said ; 
'Health,* cried the chieftain to the 

Saxon maid ; 
Then gaily rose, and ' nid the con- 
course wide, 
Kiss'd her pale lips, and placed her 

by his side. 
At the soft scene, such gentle 

thoughts abound. 
That healUuB and kisses 'mongst the 
guests went round.'* 



The poet adds, but with a poet's 
license, for the custom, as we have 
before shown, is of more remote 
antiquity : 

" Fjom this the social custom took ita 

rise ; 
We still retain, and still mast ke^ 
the prize.** 

It may indeed be true, that since that 
period, the custom has prevailed in 
Britain, of using, whilst arinking, ^e 
particular words made use of at the 
mterview between Vortigem and 
Rowena, the person who drinks to 
another saying, ** Wass heil," Your 
heath, and he who receives the cap 
answering, *'i>ri»cA«iZ," Your hsalth, I 
thank ye. 

It soon after became a custom in 
villages, on Christmas Eve, New Year's 
Eve, and Twelfth Night, for itinerant 
minstrels to carry to the houses of the 
gentry and others, where they were 
generally very hospitably received, a 
bowl of spiced wine ; which lH»ing ^Jte- 
sented with the Saxon words lost 
mentioned, was therefore called a 
Watsail Bowl. A bowl or cnp of thk 
description was also to be found hi 
almost every nobleman or gentleman's 
house, until the middle of the sevea- 
teenth century, which was in perpetual 
requisition during the revels of Christ- 



DPJNKINa PROM SKULLS. 



r'MONG the Scandinavian barba- 
rians, it was deemed the highest 
point of felicity that they should, 
in the future state, be seated in the hall 
of Odin, and there get intoxicated by 
quaffing strong liquors from the skulls 
of those over whom they had triumphed 
n battle. 



*' BHumm cermsiam, 
Ex concavis craniorum oraterihus.''* 
The Italian poet, Marino, to whom 
Hilton owes not a few of the splendid 
situations in *' Paradise Lost,** makes 
the conclave of friends in Pandemonium 
quaff wine from the pericranium of 
Minerva. Mandeville relates that the 
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olcl Guebres exposed the dead bodies of 
-fclieir patents to the fowls of the air, 
reserving only the skulls, of which he 
BAys : *'The son maketh a cuppe, said 
-tlierefrom drynkethe he with great 
d.ev«cion.** 

Tn our elde^ dramatists we have 
frequent mention of the custom of con- 
^erting skulls into cups. In Middle- 
ton*s Witchj when the duke takes a bowl, 
and is told it is a skull, he replies-— 

** Call it a soldier's cup ; 
Our duchess, I know, will pledge us, tho' 

tlie cup 
"Was once her father's head, which, as a 

trophy, 
We'U keep till death." 

Massinger has freqaent allusions to 
tliis custom, and in Dekker's Wondei' qf 
a Kingdom Torrenti says :— 

<* Would I had ten thousand soldiers' 
heads, 



Their skulls set all in silver, to drink 

healths 
To his confusion first invented war.'* 

But, as Sir Thomas Browne observes, 
"to be knaved out of our graves, to 
have our skulls made drinking bowls, 
and our bones turned into pipes to 
delight and sport our enemies, are 
tragical abominations;" yet of this 
tragical abomination has a British 
nobleman and poet been guilty. Lord 
Byron, when a youth, ransacked the 
cemetenr of his ancestors at Newstead 
Abbey for a skull sufficiently capacious 
and sound to convert into a carousing 
cup. This he had mounted with 
silver, somewhat after the fashion of 
the wine cups formed of the shell of the 
ostrich. He had also written an inscrip- 
tion on it, which, for spirit, might rival 
the Bacchanalian production of the 
Teian bard. 



THE COBWEB TEADE. 



' H £ trade in cobwebs feeds, it is 
said, whole families in Paris. 
No tradesman likes to confess he 
has none of an article which the best 
people in the trade keep. It demonstrates 
he is not one of the best men in the trade. 
Therefore, let a fool ask for Clos Vou- 
geot, or Chateaux Margeaux, in any 
restaurant or vintner's in Paris, he is 
sure to get a bottle so labelled. As 
these finer wines improve with age, and 
as the quality of the wine leaves a good 
many of the essentials of Clos Vougeot 
to be desired, it is necessary to call in 
artists to aid deception. Thus the de- 
mand for cobwebs arises. When they 
are placed on the bottle with *' giddy 
heed," wine, which ten days ago was 
in the cask, looks venerable, and seems 
oppressed by accumulated interest, 
raises in every breast an irresistible im- 
pulse to stop interest's running. The 
dealer in cobwebs has likewise a liqueur 



which softens and colours the cork, to 
make it assume the stains of time. He 
has two essences which give wine the 
flavour and odour of the choicest vin- 
tages. He does not spread his cobwebs 
without preparation on the bottle ; they 
are previously steeped in gum, which 
makes them adhere without losing their 
appearance. After he lays them on the 
bottle, he sprinkles a little soot on them 
— there's your Clos Vougeot, ten years 
in bottle, for only two francs. What 
delightful wine ! Would you know 
how to discover whether the wine you 
are drinking has been tampei:ed with ? 
Observe if its bouquet is violent and 
attempts to carry your nose by assault, 
and disappears in a ver^ short time. In 
this event be sure that it is adulterated, 
and that this bouquet is obtained hy 
artifice. The bouquet of pure wine is 
modest, appears slowly, and woos the 
nose. 
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FOR WHAT WE HAVE RECEIVED, &c. 



§KATITXJDE 
blessings of 



for the common 
Providence is one 
of the niost manifest duties of 
thofcc who enjoy them ; and is very pro- 
perly expressed by giving^ thanks on 
their reception. Such a jjractice we find 
to have prevailed equally amongst hea- 
thens, Jews, and Christians. 

Athenaeus says, that in the famous 
regulation mane by Amphyction, King 
of Athens, with lespect to the use of 
wine, he required that the name of 
Jupiter, the sustainer, should be de- 
cently and reverently pronounced. The 
same author quotes Hermeias, an author 
extant in his time, who mentions peoplo* 
in Egj'pt, inhabitants of the city of 
Qancrates, whose custom it was on cer- 
tain occasions, after they had placed 
thems^ves in the usual posture of eating 
at table, to rise again and kneel ; the 
priest then chanted a grace, according 
to a stated form among them, after which 
they joined in the meal. Clement, of 
Alexandria, also informs ua that when 
the ancient Greeks met together to re- 
fresh themselves with the juice of the 
grape, they sang a piece of music which 
th^Y called a scholion. Livy, too, speaks 
of it as a settled custom among the old 
Homans to otfer sacrifice and prayer to 
the gods at their meals. ]3ut one of the 
fullest testimonies to our purpose is 
given by Quintilian (Declam. 801). 
'* Heluti meia^((m, ad quum cum ccnire 
ea'pimvg d'lcs inrccamus.^'' " He ap- 
inoached the table, and then invoked 
tlie gods." 

Trigantius. a Jesuit, in his narrative 
of the expedition of the Jesuit mission- 
aries into China, says of the Chinese, 
that *' before they place themselves for 
partaking .of an entertainment, the 
person who makes it sets a vessel, either 
of gold, or silver, or marble, or some 
Buch valuable material, in a charger, full 



of wine, which he bolds with both his 
hands, and then makes a low bow to the 
person of chief quality or character afc 
the table. Then from the bailor dining- 
room he goes into the porch or entry, 
where he again malces a very low bow, 
and, turning his face to the south, poura 
out this wine ujwn the ground as a 
thankful oblation to the Lord of Heaven. 
After thus repeating his reverential ob- 
servance, he returns into the hall." 

As to the sentiments and behaviour of 
the Jews on this point, Josephua, detail- 
ing the customs of the Esaenes, nays 
that the priest begs a blessing before 
they presume to take any nourishment, 
and it is looked upon as a great siu to 
take or taste before. And when the 
meal is over, the priest prays again, and 
the company with him bless and praise 
God as their preserver, and the douorof 
their life and nourishment. From the 
Hebrew ritual it would appear that the 
Jews had their psalms of thanksgivtag 
not only after eating their passover, hut 
on a variety of other occasions, at and 
after meals, and even between their 
several courses and dishes ; as when the 
best of their wine was brought upon the 
table, or the fruit of the garden. To this 
day the Jews are said to have their 
zi mirothy verses or songps of thanksgiving. 

The continuance of the custom among 
the Christians is found in the high ex- 
amijle of our Saviour himfielf . The priiui- 
tivo converts appear to have universally 
observed it. We read that St. Paul, 
^' icheii he had spoken, trok bread, afirf 
ffcive thanks to God inthej/resenceofthem 
all ; and when he had bi'oken ii, bqjan to 
eat^ — Acts xxvii, 'So. In the days imme- 
diately following the apostles, we find 
abundant traces of this practice iu the 
writings of the fathers, particularly iu 
the Clementine constitutions, in Chry- 
sostom, and in Oiigen. 
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Established 1854. 

JOHN MAYO & SON, I 

MEERSCHAUM AND BRIAR PIPES, CIGAR AND 
CIGARETTE CASES, 

13 and U, CORJ^ MARKET STREEl 



J. M. & S. have one of the finest selected Stocks of Old Havana Cigars in tl 
Country, comprising Cigars of the 1865, 1869, 1870, 1872, 1874, ^876, 1878, aj 
1879 Crops of Tobacco, and from the finest Havana makers. An inspection I 
connoisseurs is respectfully invited. 

Prices from 26/- per 100. 2/6 Selected Samples sent Free by Post. 



OLD JAMAICA CIGARS, " Flor de Clarendon " brand, at 14/-, 18/'6, 

to 72/- per 100. Samples 1/3, Free by Post. 
FOREIGN CIGARS at 14/-, 17/6, 18/6, 21/-, and 24,'- per 100. SampI 

1/3, Free by Post. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CUT TOBACCOS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. I 

DUBEC TURKISH CIGARETTES, with or without Mouthpieces, Selec^ 

Tobacco, First quality 7/- per 100; Second quality 6/- per 100 ; 8d. ex| 

by Post. I 

Full Price Lists of Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobaccos on ap^licaik 

Importers of Wines, Spirits, and Liqueur 

ALE AND PORTER MERCHANTS, 

13 ,mid 14,' CORN MARKET STREET, OXFORD. 

ESTABLISHED 1854. 

Full Price Lists on app^icakon. ^ 
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